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"Cinema Products has it all... The ideal equipment 
mix for film and electronic field production: 


CP-IGR, MNC-ZICP and Steadicam!” *circrscus 


Today, video and film is the way to go. 
With the Oscar-winning Steadicam, 
of course. 

For the small-to-medium sized 
production company shooting indus- 
trials, documentaries, TV commercials, 
as well as docu-dramas and specials for 
television, Cinema Products offers the 


Honolulu, Hawaii 


recently acquired two MNC-71CP video 
cameras with all the ancillary equipment 
needed to convert them to MNC-710CP 
studio/field production configuration. 
“We shoot video or film, depending 
on what would best serve the needs of 
each particular project; says Dennis 


Burns, award-winning producer/ 


ideal film and EFP equipment mix. é : cameraman and president of Pacific 
Lightweight, rugged and reliable a ‘ Focus. “In Hawaii, though, we produce 
production equipment, recording oe \, on location almost entirely. So it’s 
broadcast-quality film and tape. All ‘ ; wag =important that our broadcast-quality 
covered by the standard Cinema — MNC-71CP cameras are rugged 
Products full one-year warranty and program to maintain a versatile mix enough to take the kind of abuse that 
around-the-clock* service backup. of the highest quality 16mm film and the CP-16R can take. 

To meet their extremely varied and electronic field production equipment “Combined with the versatility and 
demanding production requirements, _—_ available today. cost savings provided by Steadicam, 
forward-looking and dynamic produc- In addition to its existing CP-16R — which can be used interchangeably 
tion companies — like Honolulu-based camera equipment, Pacific Focus has between our CP-16R and MNC-71CP 
Pacific Focus — make use of Cinema cameras, there's no assignment we 
Products’ easy-term lease/purchase cannot handle!” 


“The Steadicam camera stabilizing system 
lends itself to many innovative uses,’ says 
Dennis Burns. “For instance, by placing 
Steadicam on a special mount (built by Bud 
Weisbrod of Pacific Instrumentation — the 
CP dealer in Hawaii) and rigging it to a 
forklift, we were able to simulate boom/ 
crane capabilities. 

‘And for shooting aerials, the same 
mount can be easily rigged to a helicopter 
or a fixed-wing aircraft.” 


For further information, please write to: 


| Benoduces 


2037 Granville Avenue, Los Angeles, California 90025 
Telephone: (213) 478-O711 © (213) 477-1971 @ Telex: 69-1339 


*For video service (7 day/24 hr.), call: 800-421-7486. 


TO IMPROVE 
NEW YORK FILMMAKING, 
YOU'VE GOT TO HAVE VISION. 


Panavision. Once you've said it, Like Panavisiorrcameras, 
you've said if all in 35mm. Cameras. Panavision lenses have rapidly be- 
Lenses. Systems. The works. come the industry's standard, their 
Starting with the new ultra-versa- quality and versatility is world famous 
tile, self blimped Panaflex*A camera with exotic new additions appearing 
so advanced, ifsagenerationahead — regularly. 
of its Time. A camera so light and Let us show you more about 
natural to use, you'll have trouble Panavision. As the exclusive East 
remembering it’s a“35/' and it’s Coast Panavision distributor, we invite 
studio silent! vou To visit Our 
Or PSIk: the world’s most ee a de camera depart- 
wanted studio camera ~, NAVISJION ee ™entandsee why 
that has set a new cee Em somanymotion 
standard in professional ee gee =6iCture credits 
filmmaking for silence, |  ~ Be SOY: filmedin 
reliability and versatility. — —__s  / Ame Panavision’ 


€ general camera corporation 


471 Eleventh Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10018 (212) 594-8700 
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The Precision of Swiss Movement... 
Is Also in Motion. 


Supremely refined, yet unbelievably rugged. 


When it comes to creating delicate 
instrumentation, Swiss perfection is 
legend. No less so with the impeccably 
engineered BOLEX H-16 EBM. The 
product of 50 years of Bolex experi- 
ence, it achieves a new standard of 
accuracy for 16mm cameras with a 
realistic price. 
To fully appreciate 
this accomplish- 
ment, consider 


the imperatives of professional film- 
making. And how superbly the EBM 
serves them. 


The First Imperative: Effortless Han- 
dling. The photo shows a fully equipped 
yet perfectly handheld camera—from 
its one-amp battery in the pistol grip 
to its unbelievable 16-100mm f/1.9 
Vario Switar automatic power 
zoom lens with built-in light 
meter. Total weight of this 
rugged, ready-to-roam pack- 

age? An incredible 12 12 lbs. 


The Second Imperative: Un- 
compromising Performance. 
All the essentials for profes- 
sional results are gathered 
here: chronometer accurate 
electric film drive, 

suitable for synchro- 

nized sound with 

your choice of 


crystal or sync pulse 
generator. A diaphragm pre- 
setting device that lets you 
focus and frame with full 
light coming into the 
flickerless reflex view- 
finder. And all the other 
niceties that help you 

refine your technique 

and your results, including: 


Large, positive-lock bayonet mount. 


Sole < 


Professional Motion Picture Equipment 


variable speeds from 10 to 50 fps, built- 
in filter slot, automatic threading and 
full rewind. 


The Third Imperative: Adaptability 
With its positive-locking large bayonet 
mount and optional C-mount adapter, 
you can attach virtually any lens to 
your Bolex EBM. And for stability un- 
der all shooting conditions, choose 
among our versatile tripod, precision- 
machined monopod, or shoulder brace. 
There are two power supplies avail- 
able for the Bolex EBM—as much pow- 
er as you'll ever need for continuous 
studio or on-location shooting. And 
with the easy clip-on 400 ft. magazine, 
your film capacity is sure to measure 

up to all your shooting requirements. 

The Final Imperative: Affordability 
When we say that you can rig up a 
quite complete system for less than 
half the price of other 
we high quality 16mm 
" cameras, 


you may 

be astonished. 

So initially were 

the many pros who 

have since discovered that they needn't 

spend a fortune to own a system which 
can help them build one. 

We urge you to inspect the Bolex 
EBM carefully before you purchase any 
other camera. And set the perfection 
of Swiss movement into motion for 
you. Bolex...First in sixteen. 


Bolex (U.S.A.) Inc., 250 Community Drive, Great Neck, N.Y. 11020 (516) 466-8222 
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Cinema 


inematographer 


International Journal of Motion Picture Photography and Production Technique 


The American Society of Cinematographers is not a labor union or a guild, but is an educational, cultural and professional organization. 
Membership is by invitation to those who are actively engaged as Directors of Photography and have demonstrated outstanding ability. Not all 
cinematographers can place the initials A.S.C. after their names. A.S.C. membership has become one of the highest honors that can be 
bestowed upon a professional cinematographer, a mark of prestige and distinction. 
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Jean-Luc Godard 

is one of the very rare 
directors 

who has had 

his instruments 

made to measure. 


Francis Reusser with the 35mm camera Aaton is making for 
J.L. Godard. 


First with his own video laboratory for feature pro- 
duction : - 3/4 Sony to 35 mm : « Numéro Deux» 1976, 
- 1” Bosch Fernseh : «France, Tour, Détour, 

Deux Enfants» 1978. 


Now he has had Adton design a 35 mm camera specially 
to meet his requirements. 35 mm because he wants the 
enormous information reserve of this format so that he 
can rework the original. And J.L. Godard wants a 
35 mm camera that is as unobtrusive, and ideally as 
light, as a Super 8 camera. 


To design this compact instant-magazine 35 mm camera, 


F. Reusser & J.L. Godard getting a feel of the 8-35 in prototype form. 


he has called 
on Adton — well 
known for 

its achievements 
and innovations 
in the 16 mm 


field : 


* 4 a 


J.L. Godard directing Ben Hur II with an Adéton LTR 16 mm camera 
(alternate caption : JLG with the LTR 16 mm camera — a reference for handholding). 


Achievement : a hand held 16 mm camera which 
attains a sound level that many other established 
manufacturers have never equalled : 22 dBA 1 meter 


in front of the film plane (with 7247 at 25°C). This is 
8 times quieter than the usual 31 dB of numerous 
« self-blimped » cameras. 


Another achievement is the extraordinary 
vibrationless running of the Aaton LTR; the sharpness 
has set a new level of excellence for 16 to 35 blow-up. 


Not to mention innovations such as the 
built-in 24/25/30 fps video camera, an ultra-low-flutter 
single system, a linear microprocessor run photometer, 
and a breakthrough in clear time marking for film and 
magnetic tape”. 


* all icone AATON CAMERAS INC. 
ih 1697 Broadway (at 53rd) A A () | N| 
New York N.Y. 10019 (212) 541-8181 


CINEMA WORKSHOP, 


By ANTON WILSON 


THE WAVEFORM MONITOR: THE 
ULTIMATE SPOT-METER 


The lens on the B&W video camera 
focuses an image on the target face of an 
electron tube. Inside this tube a finely 
focused electron beam scans this image 
right to left, moving slowly downward 
until the entire picture has been 
traversed. The process requires approx- 
imately 262 horizontal scans and takes 
about 1/60 of a second. This scanning 
process is graphically represented in 
FIGURE 1. This 262-line, 1/60 of a sec- 
ond scan is called a “field”. In reality it 
takes two “fields” to make a complete 
television “frame”. The television image 
is actually comprised of 525 horizontal 
lines. The first field scans the 262 odd 
lines while the second field scans the 
remaining 262 even lines. These two 
“interlaced” fields comprise the video 
frame. 

The output of the television camera is 
merely a voltage that is proportional to 
the brightness of the point on the image 
that is being scanned at that instant. As 


the scanning beam traverses light and 
dark portions of the image, the output 
voltage will fluctuate respectively; bright 
areas resulting in a high voltage and dark 
areas causing a lower voltage. FIGURE 2 
represents a typical image and the cor- 
responding “waveform” for the one hori- 
zontal scan (of 525) indicated by the 
black horizontal line in the image. 

Several things should be noted from 
these figures. Most obvious is the man- 
ner in which the signal fluctuates with 
brightness. The height of the waveform is 
divided into 140 IEEE units (Institute of 
Electrical & Electronic Engineers). The 
picture information falls in the positive 
voltage area from 0 to 100 IEEE units. 
Peak white level is 100 IEEE units while 
black is 0. In actuality, the darkest ele- 
ments in the scene are held at about 
+7% IEEE units, slightly above theo- 
retical black level. 

Notice that even though the scene has 
a light background, the signal goes to 
theoretical black (0 level) at the very end 
of the scan and before the beginning of 


FIGURE 1—Scanning Pattern of an odd field. Starting at upper left, the electron beam in 
the camera tube scans the entire image left to right. Upon reaching the right edge, the 
beam goes into blanking mode (See text and figure 2) and then rapidly retraces back to 
the left edge to scan the next line. This continues until all 262% lines of the field have 
been scanned. The image is reconstructed in the monitor by the reverse process. The 
scanning electron beam creates light and dark information on the receiving tube phos- 
phor target proportional to the instantaneous signal level. 


the scan. This is called blanking level and 
causes the electron beam in the monitor 
to shut-off so as to render it invisible as it 
retraces rapidly across the screen to 
begin the next scan. (See FIGURE 1.) 

The waveform monitor scale also in- 
cludes —40 IEEE units below the 0 black 
level. This is the so-called blacker-than- 
black area and is used for the sync pulse. 
In figure two, the sync pulse can be seen 
at the right on the waveform. It is this 
pulse that triggers the electron beam in 
the monitor to retrace back to the left of 
the screen to start another horizontal 
line. All viewing monitors and home re- 
ceivers are adjusted to overscan so that 
the black blanking areas on either side of 
the picture will not be visible. Most of us 
at one time or another have seen a TV 
with insufficient overscan, and the black 
blanking areas are indeed visible to the 
left and right, as well as the top and bot- 
tom, of the picture. 

Putting this altogether, the fluctuating 
voltage represents the picture infor- 
mation (brightness) for that particular 
horizontal line left to right. When the 
beam reaches just beyond the right hand 
edge of the monitor, the signal goes to 
blanking (black) level, making it invisible. 
The sync pulse then triggers the beam to 
begin the rapid retrace back across the 
screen to the left side. Notice that the 
signal remains at blanking level well after 
the sync-pulse in order to give the beam 
enough time to retrace and actually begin 
the next scan invisibly. This process con- 
tinues line after line until all 2627 lines of 
the field have been scanned. At this point 
the signal goes into the vertical blanking 
interval. Here the signal goes to blanking 
level, also. However a slightly larger 
(width) vertical sync pulse triggers the 
electron beam in the monitor to retrace all 
the way to the top of the screen to begin 
another field. As would be expected, the 
vertical blanking interval is much longer 
than the horizontal blanking interval and 
consumes the equivalent of approxi- 
mately 20 horizontal scans as the beam 
travels invisibly back up to the top of the 
screen. 

Basically, the B&W television signal 
consists of this waveform which contains 
the picture information, blanking inter- 
Continued on Page 702 
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introducing the Mark IV 


director's 
viewlinder 


with 10:1 zoom 


The all-new Mark IV 10:1 Zoom Director’s Viewfinder is an 

indispensable tool for the director or cameraman in composing 

scenes and choosing the appropriate lenses. It is the first and 

only viewfinder to offer a zoom ratio of 10:1 for both 35mm and 

16mm film formats, making it compatible with most standard 

professional! zoom lenses. It is a practical, easy-to-read 

emia: that was designed after many years of research to meet the specific 
needs of the film director and cameraman working in the 16mm and 35mm 
motion picture and television fields. 


Among the exclusive features of the new Mark IV 10:1 Zoom 
Director’s Viewfinder are: 


e Easy-viewing, direct-reading scales e Click-stop aspect ratio controls for selecting 
calibrated in lens focal lengths. No formats of 1.33, TV Safe Action Area, 1.66, 
numbers to compute. 1.85 and 2.35. 

e Optical-quality coated glass lenses. e Three windows on barrel of viewfinder for 

e Lightweight, sturdy, precise construction. easy readouts of focal length of specific 
Weighs only 13 ounces. lens for 16mm and 35mm Academy or 

e Focusing eyepiece with collapsible rubber 35mm Anamorphic format. 
eye cup. e Image viewed Is 50% larger and gives 

e Smooth zoom movement patterned after brighter and higher quality image than any 
camera zoom lenses. other director’s viewfinder now available. 


35rnm - 


i “4 


38mm - 
ANAMORPIC 


Fy LM 


hla Aca Mark IV 3 a Le U.S. and Foreign Patents Pending 
Zoom Director’s A a 


Viewfinder today. —— 
Price: alan gordon enterprises ine. co 
$3 95. 00 1430 N. cto pene rag 


(Includes case and neck strap) 


Gon viet © 1979 Alan Gordon Enterprises Inc. 
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1@mm Ai and B fAinswer Prints by a new Technology 


All Information, Corrections and Changes 
are Recorded in Comp 


. _. e © 
= ml ~ rd 


uter IVlemory 


. ot 
y Ss —— 


Du Art’s Memory Computer Technology is 
the most innovative and efficient method for 
making an answer print. It is a sequential 
system which has complete flexibility, 
accuracy and speed. Your original negative 
is safe and not subject to errors of mass 
handling. The precious time saved by the 
computer’s verification and checking tech- 
niques has been reallocated to your 
personal consultations. 


Send for a free brochure which explains 
the new procedure for ordering your answer 
print. 


Du Art Film Laboratories, Inc. 
245 W. 55 Street, New York, N.Y. PL 7-4580 
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ARE 
MEWS UPDATE 


PUBLISHED PERIODICALLY BY ARRIFLEX CORPORATION ° ELMSFORD, N.Y. 10523 ° SUMMER—1979 


SACHTLER SYSTEM 
FLUID-HEADS 


ARRIFLEX Corporation is 
pleased to announce its’ 
appointment as exclusive dis- 
tributor of Sachtler System 
tripod equipment in the United 
States. 

ARRIFLEX Corporation be- 
lieves this new Sachtler equip- 
ment reflects the design con- 
cepts and manufacturing stand- 
ards of ARRIFLEX products. 

Sachtler is a high-technology 
company located in Munich, 
engaged in the design and 
manufacture of professional 
equipment for the motion 
picture industry. 

Sachtler’s fluid-heads, tri- 
pods, and accessory designs, 
are “state-of-the-art”, new and 
systemized. They are produced 
with space industry materials 
and technology. 

The Sachtler System concept 
incorporates fluid-heads, 
tripods, tripod extenders, light- 
weight rubber, and heavy-duty 
wheeled triangles, in a matched 
and unitized group. 


(continued on page 2) 


Sachtler Hydro-Disc fluid-head, part of 
the new Sachtler System of matched 
camera support equipment. 


ARRI35-3 (7 


‘START hey 


ah 


oe: 
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Garrett Brown, inventor of 
the Steadicam, casts a steady 
eye on the new ARRIFLEX 35-3 
camera. Arnold and Richter’s 
Chief Design Engineer, Kurt 
Wallner and ARRIFLEX Corpo- 
ration’s Volker Bahnemann 
describe the new camera’s 


many features and applications. 


Deliveries of the ARRI 35-3 
are now being made to ARRI- 
FLEX dealers throughout the 
United States. 

This new 35mm camera is a 
welcome addition to the ARRI- 
FLEX line. It is designed for 
most types of second-unit and 
special-effects cinematography, 
and complements the 35BL. 


The ARRI 35-3 contains a 
new, highly advanced move- 
ment design equipped with pin- 
registration to guarantee unsur- 
passed image-steadiness, even 
at its maximum speed of 100 
frames-per-second. 

Other ARRI 35-3 built-in 
features include: Universal DC 
motor for 12/24 volt operation 
up to 100 FPS. 

e Crystal Control for synch 
speeds of 24/25 FPS. 

e Built-in variable speed from 
6-50 FPS. 


e High-Speed 6-100 FPS with 
external HSU accessory. 

e Automatic shutter-stop for 
uninterrupted viewing. 

e Electronic footage-counter 
with memory and LED readout. 
e Electronic tachometer with 
LED readout. 

e Pilot generator for synch/re- 
corder operation. 

e Left and right side camera 
switches. 

e All 35mm ARRIFLEX lenses, 
most of the 35BL accessories, 
and all IIC magazines can be 
used on the new 35-3 camera. 


NEW ARRILEASE/ _ 


_ PURCHASE PLAN | 


ARRIFLEX Corporation has 


introduced a comprehensive _ 


Lease/Purchase Plan available 
_ through the ARRIFLEX dealer = 
network. 

- The new plan offers. film- 2 
_ makers a flexible approach to 


acquiring ARRIFLEX cameras 
and accessories, while paying 


_ for them from. income sane. - 


Br Buca their use. Se 


FLUID-HEADS 
(continued from page 1) 

Currently, the 7+ 7 fluid-head 
is “top-of-the-line” for cameras 
weighing up to thirty-three 
pounds, with a larger studio 
model on the way. 

The 7+ 7 contains many 
unique features, including: 


e HYDRO-DISC, an advanced 
method of controlling fluid and 
pressure to assure constant, 
repeatable, pan and tilt drag 
control through a seven-step 
range 

e HYDRO-DISC is encapsulated 
in its own module and located 
within the head casting to 
make the head leak-proof 

e Tilt-angle is almost a full 90 
degrees 

e Built-in counter-balance 
adjustment provides neutral 
balance in any position when 
center-of-gravity is displaced 

e And, an interchangeable, 
quick release mounting-plate 
system with built-in lens 
support facility for long focal- 
length lenses. 


Sachtler engineers have 
produced a fluid-head that is 
exceptionally rugged, compact, 
and light-weight (6 Ib, 5 oz). It is 
designed for hard use in all 
types of climates and environ- 
ments, and sealed to prevent 
damage internally from dust, 
sand, and moisture. The 7+ 7’s 
fine appearance is protected 
with epoxy paints that resist 
wear, chipping, fungus, and 
corrosion. 


SACHTLER SYSTEM CF* 
TRIPODS 


The Sachtler tripods are 
designed to match their fluid- 
head line, and follow the same 
applications and engineering 
concepts. 

Carbon Fiber* tripods are 
“top-of-the-line”. They combine 
the strength and torsion resis- 
tance of duraluminum with the 
extraordinary weight-saving 
properties of space-age Carbon 
Fiber technology. As a result, 
CF* tripods are as strong as 
duraluminum, and less than 
half the weight. They are an 
important tool for the travelling 
documentary cinematographer. 


Sachtler System matched tripod sets 
include the new Carbon Fiber’, high 
torsion-resistant, extreme lightweight 
units, ideal for the travelling 
cinematographer. 


All Sachtler System tripods 
are highly torsion-resistant. 
They are easily and quickly 
adjustable, and lock securely in 
any position. 

They are available in three 
different materials: Carbon 
Fiber*, Duraluminum, and 
Stainless Steel, in the following 
modes: 

Long Legs 
Length: Minimum 33%” 
Maximum 58” 
Weight: Carbon Fiber* 2 Ib 
4% Oz 
Duraluminum 5 Ib 1 oz 
Stainless Steel 
Medium Legs 
Length: Minimum 1972” 
Maximum 3034” 
Weight: Carbon Fiber* 2 Ib 
Yo OZ 
Duraluminum 3 Ib 15 0z 
Stainless Steel 
Hi-Hat (Baby Legs) 
Length: Min. Height 7%” 
Max. Height 101%” 
Duraluminum 


An additional advantage of 
Carbon Fiber tripods is that 
they do not resonate. When 
they are used with the rubber 
triangle accessory, and new 
lightweight matte-box or sun- 
shade on the 16SR, you’ll have 
an extremely quiet camera. 

One of the many accessories 
for Sachtler System tripods is 
the unique rubber triangle that 
locks on the tripod legs and 
folds inward with the legs so it 


can easily be carried without 
removal. This makes moving to 
the next camera position quick 
and convenient. It is light- 
weight, won’t scratch or slip on 
smooth surfaces, and does not 
transmit sound. 

Tripod extenders, another 
system accessory, fit between 
the fluid-head and the tripod 
base, and are available in 
twenty-inch sizes. They can be 
stacked to effectively increase 
tripod height. 

Check-out the Sachtler Sys- 
tem yourself, at your ARRIFLEX 
dealer. We think you'll agree, 
this equipment is “state-of-the- 
art”’. 


16SR SINGLE BATTERY 
CHARGER 

Designed for the 16SR on- 
board batteries, this new 
accessory will fully charge a 
single battery overnight. 


cS 


Smaller and lighter than the 
battery it is built to charge, this 
new SR unit measures: 

Height: 1%” 
Width: 11%” 
Length: 234” 
Weight: 7% ozs. 

It operates on 110 volts AC, 
and sells for about one-third 
the cost of the larger model. 

The multi-duty, dual voltage, 
SR battery charger will 
continue to be available for 
those who need the extra 
features. 

If you already own the multi- 
duty SR charger, the new com- 
pact charger will be an excel- 
lent back-up accessory. 


NEW LIGHT-WEIGHT 
MATTE-BOXES 


A new series of light-weight 
ARRIFLEX matte-boxes is now 
available. They combine flex- 
ible rubber sun-shades with 
aluminum filter holders to 
achieve extreme light-weight. 

The new rubber shades 
provide maximum anti-light re- 
flecting inner surfaces, wear- 
proof, throughout their life. 
They are almost indestructible, 
and provide an extra measure 
of safety and quietness be- 
cause they are flexible and do 
not resonate. 


A rectangular shade is avail- 
able for non-rotating lenses, 
and a circular shade for rotat- 
ing front-element, fixed focal- 
length and zoom lenses. 


The new ARRI rubber matte- 
boxes accept two 3” square 
filter-holders, and attach 
directly to the camera lens. 

The new ARRI rubber matte- 
boxes are a product of ARRI- 
FLEX’s on-going program to 
make technology serve the 
Cinematographer. 


NEW FOLLOW-FOCUS UNIT FOR 16SR 


The new 16SR follow-focus 
unit is designed for critical 
focusing applications, and was 
well received during the recent 
production of the CBS movie 
“You Can’t Go Home Again”’, 
on which it was used. 

The SR follow-focus unit can 
be operated from the left or 
right side of camera. It attaches 


ARRI/DEALER SEMINARS 


Continued enthusiasm for 
ARRIFLEX seminars co-spon- 
sored with paticipating ARRI 
dealers has ARRIFLEX Corpo- 
ration’s Sales Manager Richard 
Schreibman, on the move 
again. 

Richard presents the semi- 
nars, uSually at the dealers 
facilities. He utilizes ARRIFLEX 
motion picture and slide pro- 
grams to describe technical 
aspects of camera operation, 
and to graphically illustrate the 
unique design and manufactur- 
ing techniques used in the pro- 


quickly, and can be used with 
all ARRIFLEX fixed focal-length 
and zoom lenses. 

When combined with the 
ARRIFLEX bridge-plate and pro- 
duction matte-box accessories, 
this follow-focus unit gives the 
16SR the feature film produc- 
tion capability of a 35mm 
camera system. 


duction of this equipment. A 
question and answer session 
follows with a “Hands-On” 
demonstration of the latest 
ARRI equipment. 

ARRI/Dealer Seminars are 
scheduled into June. Watch for 
news of these events in your 
favorite trade magazine, and be 
sure to check with your dealer 
for a date in your area. 

For the answers to all those 
questions you might have 
about ARRIFLEX equipment, 
but didn’t know who to ask... 


Mr. Schreibman is your man. 
| See you at the seminar. 


ARRI SERVICE SEMINAR 


Twenty-two camera techni- 
cians from major East Coast 
ARRIFLEX dealerships recently 
attended the sixth ARRI Service 
Seminar, a continuing ARRI- 
FLEX training program. The 
seminars are designed to 
quickly provide updated techni- 
cal information, essential for 
the proper servicing of ARRI- 
FLEX equipment. 

Uwe Gallert, National Service 
Manager for ARRIFLEX Corpo- 
ration, directs the seminars. 
For this sixth session, he was 
assisted by ARRI technical 
representative Raimund Geigel. 
Mr. Geigel is based at the 
ARRIFLEX plant in Munich. 

This latest seminar covered 
service and maintenance for 
the 16SR and 35BL 2 cameras. 


Raimund Geigel, of Arnold an 
Munich, instructs camera 


A WORD of Caution: 
ARRIFLEX equipment is of 

necessity highly sophisticated 

in design, and extremely 
complex in construction. It’s 
high operating performance 
and extreme long life are vitally 
dependent on proper applica- 
tion of ARRIFLEX factory rec- 
ommended maintenance and 
service procedures. 

Before you entrust your 
ARRIFLEX equipment to 
anyone for service, we recom- 
mend the following: 

1. Be certain to use an author- 
ized ARRIFLEX dealer with 
personnel trained at ARRI- 
FLEX Service Seminars. 


2. Be certain to obtain a written 
estimate of work to be done. 
Experience in our Burbank, 

California, and New York Ser- 

vice Centers confirms there are 

no “‘short-cuts” to correct ser- 
vice. Beware of “bargain ser- 
vice” deals, the end result 
could be very expensive. 


The new ARRIFLEX HMI’s 
were demonstrated at a recent 
MacBeth “Hands-On” lighting 
seminar for cinematographers 
and lighting directors, in New 
York City. 


ARRIFLEX HMI’s were used 
exclusively in filming of De 
Laurentis’s “Hurricane”. Sven 
Nykvist, ASC was Director of 
Photography. 

Deliveries of the complete 
HMI line will begin shortly after 
the SMPTE Conference this 


date is published period- 


on. All inquiries 


a a | 4: > 
x Corporation 


#1 Westchester Plaza 
Elmsford, N.Y. 10523 (914) 592-8510 


600 North Victory Boulevard 
Burbank, California 91502 (213) 241-7070 


“Magnasync/Moviola’s Series 3000 
Insert Recorder is a Sound Investment?’ 


Ted Gomillion 


Gomillion Sound Inc. 
Hollywood, California 


‘We thought that the amplifiers we designed and built in our own shop were the best. But that 
was before we bought our first Series 3000 over two years ago. Since then we’ve found that 
the electronics in the 3000 are a step beyond anything else available, including our own. 
“The system's signal-to-noise ratio is extremely good, which lends itself to one of the most dif- 
ficult areas of sound — sound effects recording. Even the most subtle effects can be ac- 
complished because of the 3000's exceptionally quiet, low-distortion electronics. 

‘When we tested the system, the sound was so transparent that we couldn't even tell when 
the bias was turned on. We had to go back and punch up the recorder to find out which was 
live from the console and which was the tape playback. Now that’s pretty damned good! 
‘And as far as ruggedness and reliability goes, you can’t beat the 3000. We average around 
50 hours a week of constant usage on our 3000, and we've never had a minute's downtime or 
a service call since it was installed.”’ 

Gomillion Sound Inc. is only one of a growing number of top-flight studios that depend upon 
Magnasync/Moviola equipment to keep them in the forefront of the industry. 

Find out how you can make a sound investment in your studio's future with the 
Magnasync/Moviola Series 3000. 

Write or call for full information today. 


@ ; 2 
moviola | magnasync/moviola corporation 


A Subsidiary of Craig Corporation 


5539 Riverton Ave., P.O. Box 707, No. Hollywood, CA 91603, Phone: (213) 763-8441, Cable: MAGNASYNC, Telex: 67-3199 MAGNA/MOVIO 


Dealer and representative inquiries invited. 
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another Perf-Fix film repair SPECTACULAR 


X system: a coe engineered . 
combination of machine and repair tape developed _ 
oe to save ree time and mone 
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PRODUCED BY DAVID GERBER PRODUCTIONS 
IN ASSOCIATION WITH 
COLUMBIA PICTURES TELEVISION 


EXECUTIVE PRODUCER 
SUPERVISING PRODUCER 
PRODUCER 

DIRECTOR 

WRITTEN BY 

DIRECTOR OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


EL RRS OUR : 
| ——_- Mcnich ] nRTNGe WO ey | 
se not WO x 


Cinematography by JACQUES MARQUETTE, A.S.C. 


The camera artistry of 28-year veteran Jacques Marquette is backed up by a 
record of exceptional speed and efficiency on the set, primarily, says Jacques, 
because he has managed to keep the same experienced crew together on every 
production he has filmed in the last ten years. Producers say of Jacques that 
he is not only a superb cameraman, but the smooth working of his team is 
“kind to the budget,” as well... a winning combination that has made him one 
of the most sought-after cameramen in Hollywood. 


Like many other top pros of the industry, Jacques Marquette has learned by experience that he can depend on 
Cine-Pro for fast, reliable service when he’s on a tight production schedule. ‘“‘“Whenever | need HMI lights or other 
equipment from Cine-Pro,’ he says, “‘l know | can be sure of the best possible service, where and when | want it... 
even in the middle of the night, if necessary. Any delay in a production schedule is costly, so | deal with people | 


can count on.” 


MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT 
RENTALS ¢ SALES ¢ SERVICE 


1037 N. SYCAMORE AVE. ¢ HOLLYWOOD, CA 90038 ¢ (213) 461-4794 
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Lowel Softlight 3 Kit, empty and full 


An open and shut case 


Performance is crucial. But well de- 
signed location equipment must also 
take portability into account. Example: 
a softlight, by its very nature, must be 
large. The bigger the source, the soft- 
er the light...and generally, the bigger 
the problem transporting it. 


Our softlight is large. Yet our softlight 
is easily transported. It’s designed to 
fold in half, almost flat. It weighs far 
less than ordinary units, yet has a 
higher foot-candle-to-watt ratio. And 
three units fit in one case. 


Another example of truly functional 
design is the big Lowel sun reflector— 
Variflector Il. It has flood control, a 
washable surface, and rolls up to a 
fraction of its in use size. 


With these and other Lowel systems, 
you never have to choose between 
portability and performance. 


We rest our case. 


For equipment and kits see an author- 
ized Lowel dealer. For brochures con- 
tact us. Lowel-Light Manufacturing 
Inc. 421 West 54th St., N.Y., N.Y. 10019 
212 245-6744. Telex: 666597UW. West 


Coast: 3407 W. Olive al” 
Ave., Burbank, Calif. 
91505. 213 846-7740 
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ACMADE JOINS FORCES WITH 007 


MOONRAKER EDITOR JOHN GLEN SAYS: “our Acmade Compeditor 


35 has been invaluable in helping us meet the very tight deadline on ‘Moonraker.’ 

| consider it a very important cutting room accessory and ona location picture such as 
ours, its easy transportability has been a real asset. My staff have found it excellent for 
syncing up dailies, fitting wild tracks, post sync and laying effects and music 

for re-recording. 


John Glen with his Compeditor 35 in the Boulogne Studios in Paris 
during editing of “Moonraker.” 


“Thank you John for giving ACMADE the opportunity to join your great team.” 


‘Ac 


ACMADE TECHNOLOGIES INC. ALAN GORDON ENTERPRISES INC. ACMADE INTERNATIONAL 


10 West 66th St. #11-A 1430 N. Cahuenga Blvd. Oakside, Oxford Road 
New York, New York 10023 Hollywood, Calif. 90028 Uxbridge, UB9 4DX 
(212) 362-5414 (213) 466-3561 Middlesex, England 


Tel: Uxbridge 36313 


EASTERN EDITING EQUIPMENT ADOLPH GASSER INC. 
630 Ninth Avenue 181 Second Street 
New York, NY 10036 San Francisco, CA 94105 
(212) 586-4890 (415) 495-3852 
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BRENMER 


CINE@SOUND 
WATERGATE SPECIALS: 


AVAILABLE ONLY AT BRENNERS! 


The Perfect Microphone Holder(s) 
That Solves Those Difficult Positioning 
Problems That Are “Bugging You”! 


UID UOURD xe/0g Jekeg nejneeg xoAy xe] xnejuebuy 


MODEL 1 Easy to use .... hard to beat! 


penacocraenn 


quantities 1-12 $16.00 ea. 13 or more $14.00 ea. 
MODEL 2 


SRR RARRARKE 


quantities 1-12 $29.00 ea. 


13 or more $24.00 ea. 


MODEL 3 we Like a tripod .... only better! 


quantities 1-12 $29.00 ea. 13 or more $24.00 ea. 
a ee 


Have a short term need for specific cinematography equipment? Brenner’s can 
supply most types of cinematography equipment on a daily, weekly or monthly basis 
at low rates to qualified individuals. Or maybe your needs can be met by the purchase 
of previously owned equipment that is listed below: superior products at a fraction of 
replacement costs. 


VIVA, Master Charge. American Expres CALL OR WRITE: (202) 244-3800 


: a Please mail me additional information: 
or more information on Motion Picture Equipment, : 
Sales, Service & Rentals, call or write CJ Service () Sales () Rentals 


5215 Wisconsin Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20015 (202) 244-3800 


BRENNER“ 


CINE @ SOUND os 


Div. of Ritz Camera Centers State Zip 
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THE BOOKSHELF 


By GEORGE L. GEORGE 


THE STATE OF THE ART 


The esthetic side of cinema is viewed 
in its total impact on the audience in FILM 
ART: AN INTRODUCTION by David 
Bordwell and Kristin Thompson. The au- 
thors consider film creation in a discern- 
ing discussion of visual concept, writing 
style, mise-en-scéne, cinematography, 
editing and sound (Addison-Wesley 
$10.95). 


Now available in paperback, GRIER- 
SON ON DOCUMENTARY, edited by 
Forsyth Hardy, is a timeless record, both 
theoretical and practical, of the inception 
and early achievements of a vital genre of 
filmmaking. Grierson’s perspicacity and 
vision in defining the medium and fore- 
casting its future was an essential ele- 
ment in the appreciation of the role of 
movies in society (Faber, 99 Main St., 
Salem, NH 03097 $5.95). 


A seminal study by French directors 
Eric Rohmer and Claude Chabrol, 
HITCHCOCK: THE FIRST 44 FILMS 
analyzes his career through The Wrong 
Man (1957), pinpointing his recurrent 
motifs and the growth of a varied but un- 
ified body of work (Ungar $10.95/4.95). 


Ivan Butler brings up to date his classi- 
cal survey HORROR IN THE CINEMA. 
An abundantly illustrated volume, it 
traces in gory detail the history of the 
genre, from the 1893 realistically filmed 
decapitation of Mary, Queen of Scots, to 
last year’s Brian De Palma’s Fury, not to 
mention the numerous versions of 
Dracula and Frankenstein (Barnes $15). 


The celebrated Our Gang comedies 
Hal Roach, and later MGM, produced be- 
tween 1922 and 1944—a grand total of 
221 one-reelers—are reprised by 
Leonard Maltin and Richard W. Bann in 
OUR GANG: THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
THE LITTLE RASCALS. Much more than 
just a nostalgic look at the past, this is 
part of cinema’s classical heritage 
(Crown $5.95). 


Charles Francisco’s affectionate his- 
tory of “the World’s Greatest Theater,” 
THE RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL is both a 
lavishly illustrated tribute to 50 years of 
popular movie fare and a hopeful look to 
its future as a multi-media entertainment 
center (Dutton $19.95 to 1/1/80, 24.95 
thereafter). 


Next to actors, often their rivals, the 
most visible performer on the screen was 
the horse. This point is convincingly 
made with much evidential support in 
HORSES IN THE MOVIES by H. F. Hintz. 
Factual and anecdotal, the book is an 
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entertaining sideview of film lore (Barnes 


$15). 


A humorist with literary flair, Nora Eph- 
ron punctures the media world with un- 
canny shrewdness and deadly aim. In 
SCRIBBLE, SCRIBBLE, she takes on, 
among other targets, the Upstairs, 
Downstairs series for a mirthful soap 
opera spoof that is both affectionate and 
pointed (Bantam $2.25). 


A collection of short pieces by screen- 
writer John Gregory Dunne, QUINTANA 
AND FRIENDS reserves for Hollywood 
some of his more sardonic shafts: a 
catastrophic out-of-town preview of Dr 
Doolittle, stuntmen’s perils, an unflatter- 
ing portrait of Joseph E. Levine, and a 
slashing attack on Pauline Kael (Dutton 
$9.95). 


Selected English-language books and 
periodicals dealing with film are listed 
and annotated by Eileen Sheahan in 
MOVING PICTURES. Informative and 
expertly described, entries afford an au- 
thoritative tool for research and refer- 
ence (Barnes $9.95). 


Mel Schuster’s THE CONTEMPOR- 
ARY GREEK CINEMA is a knowledge- 
able and well researched text on that 
country’s film industry, movies, and 
moviemakers. A valuable source for fac- 
tual data and intelligent assessment 
(Scarecrow $15). 

kkk 


NAMES ON THE SCREEN 


There used to be a time, long ago, 
when stars kept their marriage a secret 
for fear of alienating fans. But the years 
of innocence are over, and liaisons of all 
types, straight or gay, are normal grist for 
the biography mill. Take for instance 
Hector Arce’s THE SECRET LIFE OF 
TYRONE POWER, subtitled “the drama 
of a bisexual in the spotlight.” Although 
handled with tact and understanding, it is 
unexpected, to say the least, to learn that 
this personification of swashbuckling 
machismo was an active, though trou- 
bled, homosexual (Morrow $9.95). 


In THE TWO LIVES OF ERROL 
FLYNN, Michael Freedland spares us 
few—if any—of the actor's unconven- 
tional habits. Drug and alcohol depen- 
dency, compulsive sex as well as ardu- 
ous filmmaking are told in objective and 
revealing detail (Morrow $9.95). 


Interviews by Charles Higham with 
Hollywood personalities are gathered in 
CELEBRITY CIRCUS, a straight-from- 
the-shoulder account of problems en- 
countered by uninhibited individuals on a 
collision course with a highly structured 
film colony (Delacorte $9.95). 


Borrowing from his regrettably defunct 
magazine Film Fan Monthly, Leonard 
Maltin reprints in REAL STARS NO. 3 
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revealing interviews with such notable 
character actors as Laird Cregar, Lee 
Patrick, Mary Field, John Carradine and 
many others (Fawcett $2.50). 


John Travolta’s love affair with actress 
Diana Hyland is movingly told by Mary 
Ann Norbom in JOHN AND DIANA. Al- 
though 18 years his senior and stricken 
with terminal cancer, she proved to be the 
stabilizing influence in Travolta’s rising 
career (Bantam $2.25). 


In TRAVOLTA TO KEATON, Rex Reed 
collects his breezy and probing inter- 
views with a scintillating array of perfor- 
mers: Burt Reynolds, Sophia Loren, 
Lucille Ball, Burt Lancaster, Susan 
Sarandon and 30 others (Morrow $9.95). 


In THE DIANA KEATON SCRAPBOOK, 
Suzanne Munshower presents the un- 
commonly intelligent and sensitive ac- 
tress, fighting hard to overcome a strong 
streak of shyness (Grosset & Dunlap 
$5.95). 


Gene Tierney’s SELF PORTRAIT 
(written with Mickey Herskowitz) is a 
charged dramatic memoir whose emo- 
tional impact is heightened by a sub- 
dued, factual style (Wyden $10.95). 
FOREVER SOPHIE, an “unauthorized” 
biography by Alan Levy, a friend of long 
standing, is affecting reading with many 
intimate, perceptive touches (Baronet 
$3.95). 


A photo-biography that encompasses 
her career and her private life, WITHOUT 
MAKEUP: LIV ULLMANN combines 250 
superb b&w stills with an extensive 
question-and-answer dialogue recorded 
by David E. Outerbridge. An honest and 
articulate portrait of an exceptional ac- 
tress (Morrow $15). 


An unvarnished view of their movies 
appears in THE BEATLES IN THEIR 
OWN WORDS, a compilation by Miles of 
the performers’ candid statements on 
films, music, drugs and politics (Quick 
Fox $4.95). a 


TYPE 


EC 7252 


SUPERS 


100 FOOT ROLLS 
AVAILABLE FROM 


me E_ 


NEWSFILM LABORATORY, INC. 
516 North Larchmont Boulevard 
Hollywood, California 90004 
(213) 462-6814 


UNIVERSAL 


A Unique, Modular, Extendable 

Editing System — Quickly Inter- 

changeable For All Film Formats. 
Multiple screens and tracks 


let you weigh the full balance of images 
dialogue, music and effects. 


1 PICTURE 
1 TRACK 


1 PICTURE 
2 TRACK 


2 PICTURE 
1 TRACK 


1 PICTURE 
3 TRACK 


2 PICTURE 
2 TRACK 


3 PICTURE 
1 TRACK 


EAST OF THE ROCKIES: 


MM Editing Systems Inc. 
230 Park Avenue (at 45th St.), Rm. 
339, N.Y. N.Y. 10017 (212) 697-5865 


WEST COAST AND TEXAS: 


KEM Editing Systems Inc. 
6253 Hollywood Blvd, Hollywood 
California 90028 (213) 461-4143 
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You would expect 
MPL to have high-speed, 
total immersion wetgate printing. 


Total immersion wetgate printing. The most ad- 
vanced method yet devised for creating flawless 
prints. Surface imperfections, even microscopic 
scratches, vanish as each frame is photographed in 
a bath of special solvent. The theory of wetgate 
printing is not new, but the technology is. At MPL, 
maintaining unsurpassed quality means continu- 


ally refining our operations with the most advanced 
equipment. Like a Hazeltine Color Video Analyser MOTION PICTURE 
with tab-free cueing. A custom-designed Magna- Va 
Tech sound mixing system. And pressurized, dust- LABORATORIES, ] W., 
keeps abreast ofthe latest technologyto assure ab- (a 
P sy me Tenn. — 


solute satisfaction. Total immersion wetgate print- 
ing. Of course we have it. — (901) - 


MOTION PICTURE LABORATORIES, INC., Piedmont Division, 2517 South Boulevard, Charlotte, North Carolina 28203, (704) 525-5446 
CINE-CRAFT LABORATORIES, INC., 45 North Texas Avenue, Orlando, Florida 32805, (305) 298-0012 
CINE-CRAFT LABORATORIES, INC., 3644 San Fernando Boulevard North, Burbank, California 91505, (213) 843-7036. 
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Why it makes sense 
to use Arriflex Service: 


Regular preventive maintenance 
is important. So is doing it right. 


Reputation 
\ } Protection 
e’re in the service busi- 


ness to back up the cameras 
we sell. It’s in our best interest 
to provide the best Arriflex 
service in America. 


We’re part of 
the worldwide ARRI 
organization. 
Arriflex Corporation is a 
subsidiary of Arnold & Rich- 
ter in Munich, where the cam- 
eras are made. Some of our 
technicians were trained there. 
Their technical advisers regu- 
larly visit our facilities. They 
keep us up to date on specs 
and techniques. 


We work only 
on Arriflexes. 
Practice makes perfect. 
All we know about is Arri- 
flexes— and nobody knows 
more. All Arriflex parts are 
numbered and on a computer 
list. And we’re in daily Telex 
contact with the Factory. 
That means efficiency. Gener- 
ally, service takes ten working 
days. By appointment, two 
days. In an emergency, back 
the same day. 


We use exactly 
the same equipment 
as the Factory. 

At our facilities in New 
York and California, we have 
tools specially made for us by 
the people in Munich. They 
use the same special tools to 
assemble a new camera. We 
use them here to reassemble 
an overhauled camera. 
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Checking critical relationship between 
claw and register-pin on 16mm ARRI 
movement. Tolerance is 0.0004 inch. 
Screen image is magnified ten times. 


What does the word 

“Overhaul” mean? 

When we use that word, 
it means we completely dis- 
mantle the camera. We even 
submerge the empty housing 
in a special cleaning fluid. 
Then we reassemble the cam- 
era, checking each part and 
installing a new one if neces- 
sary. In terms of specs, it’s 
then the equivalent of a brand 
new camera. 


The more often you 
service, the less often 
you buy parts. 

Not all service work re- 
quires an overhaul, of course. 
But regular cleaning and 
adjustment make the moving 
parts last much longer — and 
labor costs less than parts. 


How much does 
service cost? 
It’s hard to pin down. 
Some people quote a lower 
hourly rate than ours, and 


then may bill you for a longer 
time. As a sales and market- 
ing company, we don’t make a 
profit on service labor. We 
back up the cameras we sell — 
and we pay our very good 
technicians what very good 
technicians get. 


There is 
no such thing as 
bargain service. 

Why did you buy an Arri- 
flex in the first place? Partly, 
confidence in its reliability. 
Now it’s service time. How 
much is confidence worth? 


Cutting compound? 
Mix oil and dust. 

“T rent cameras mostly 
to people who make com- 
mercials;’ says ARRI dealer 
Denny Clairmont. “They 
shoot in helicopter-blade 
windstorms, ocean salt spray 
and desert dust. They mount 
the camera on a car and drive 
it down a dirt road” 


“Dust mixes with the oil 
and grease in the camera to 
form a cutting compound! If 
you want to grind down a 
metal moving part, that’s the 
way. Bumping along the road 
isn’t good for a precision in- 
strument, either?’ 

‘“‘In my experience, 
though, Arriflex parts will per- 
form like new indefinitely — if 
you keep them clean” 


ARRIFLEX CORPORATION 


One Westchester Plaza, Elmsford, New York 
10523. (914) 592-8510. And 600 N. Victory 
Blvd., Burbank, Calif. 91502. (213) 841-7070 


In Canada: ARRI/NAGRA Inc., 6467 Northam, 
Mississauga, Ontario L4V 1J2. (416) 677-4033 
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SAMUELSON 
FILM SERVICE 
LIMITED 


303/315 Cricklewood Broadway 
London NW2 6PQ, England 

Tel: (01) 452 8090, Telex: 21430 
Cables: Samcine London 


SAMUELSON 
ALGA-CINEMA 


24/26 Rue Jean Moulin 

94 Vincennes, nr. Paris, France 
Tel: 328 58 30, Telex: 670260F 
Cables: Samcine Paris 


SAMUELSON 
ALGA SALES 


122 Champs Elysees 
75008 Paris, France 
Tel: 359 35 33 


SAMUELSON 
FILM SERVICE 
AUSTRALIA 
(Pty) LIMITED 


25 Sirius Road, Lane Cove 
Sydney 2066, N.S.W., Australia 
Tel: 428 5300, Telex: 71 25188 


25 Lothian Street, N. Melbourne 
Victoria 3051, Australia 
Tel: 329 5155 


SAMCINE 
SALES 
LIMITED 


303/315 Cricklewood Broadway 
London NW2 6PQ, England 

Tel: (01) 450 4550, Telex: 21430 
Cables: Samcine London 


SAMUELSON 
GENOP . 
(Pty) LIMITED 


Genop House, 15 Hulbert Road 
New Centre, Johannesburg, S. Africa 
Tel: 836 4275, Telex: 43 0057 
Cables: Genop Johannesburg 


Z 
sane 


SAMFREIGHT LIMITED 


Rooms 59/60G, Building 521 
London Heathrow Airport 
Hounslow, Middx., England 

Tel: (01) 897 2851, Telex: 22197 
Cables: Samfreight London 


cree 


Dudden Lighting Lane 

London NW10 2DS, England 
Tel: (01) 452 5477, Telex: 21430 
Cables: Samcine London 


Introducing 


THE PRODUCTION VILLAGE 


Samuelson's Mini- Studio Complex in downtown Cricklewood 


The Production Village will come to represent many things to many production companies. As a 
working environment it will be without equal — 
effective film and television production tool. No effort has been spared to put at the customer’s 
fingertips the widest possible range of production services including those of skilled and 
experienced craftsmen backed by comprehensively equipped workshops. 


When it is complete, The Production Village will 
comprise 9 stages varying in size from 185 ft. x 54 ft. 
right down to 42 ft. x 27 ft. 

All stages are equipped with wrap-around 
cycloramas with radiused coves top and bottom and, 
while not sound-proofed in the conventional feature- 
film studio manner, all are provided with red-green 
light systems and are probably quieter than the vast 
majority of places where film is shot ‘on location’. 

Every service expected of a studio will be there, or 
at Samuelsons in nearby Cricklewood Broadway: fully 
furnished production offices, rehearsal rooms, crowd 
rooms, cutting rooms, art department, film vaults, 
props storage, scene dock, viewing theatres, post sync 
and effects theatre, stills studio, music and sound- 
effects libraries, equipment test rooms etc. 

Regular Samuelson facilities are available to clients, 
including sound transfer, telephones and telex service, 
Xerox copying, offset litho, and dyeline printing. 


but its primary role is to be a functional, cost 


Samuelsons incomparable camera, lighting, sound 
and ancillary equipment is delivered to the ‘Village free 
of charge. There are good restaurant facilities, a bar 
and a canteen. 

And, most important of all, there is good and skilled 
labour. The crafts of set construction, painting and 
spraying, engineering and metalwork, plaster and fibre- 
glass work and so on, are well cared for at the ‘Village. 

Samfreight are there to handle your freight and 
forwarding, and the London Chamber of Trade and 
Commerce actually has an Export Carnet office located 
in the ‘Village to speed you on your way to foreign 
locations. 

The Production Village is only four miles from 
Marble Arch, five minutes from the Brent Cross 
Shopping Centre, six miles from Wardour Street, and, 
like Samuelsons of London, will be a seven-day-a-week 
operation. 

It's a new idea 
proposition — that 
creative thoughts, 
follow. 


studios: based on the 
environment is right 
and actions will 
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Be The Production Village is where the action is. 
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Spectra® Meters have been the favorite of 
Directors of Photography since the late 40’s, when 
the original large hemisphere was designed to 
simulate three dimensional characteristics in a 
scene. The hemisphere eliminates the problems of 
extremes of light and dark encountered with 
reflected light measurements. 


and now the spectra® cine special” 


Meter includes additional features you’ve 
requested to meet the critical exposure measuring 
needs of today’s filmmakers. The f-stop meter is, 
of course, direct-reading, and frames per second 
are locked-in for your convenience. 

Naturally, the Cine Special is still a direct- 
reading meter when used for reflected readings. 
And you have the traditional block scale calibrated 
in 1/3 stops, as well as a footcandle scale. 

There’s more, of course. Each feature of this 
meter is the result of over thirty years experience 
serving the needs of Directors of Photography. 
Put this history and experience to work for you! 


The LUMICON™ footcandle 
meter is the first choice of gaffers 
and lighting directors. It’s rugged, 
accurate, and reliable, and the 
perfect mate for the Cine Special. 


spectra’ - the choice of 
professionals since 1948. 
Distributed by SIMON Associates, 1019 Trillium Lane, 


Mill Valley, Calif. 94941. Toll-free, outside Calif. (800) 
824-7888, Ext. A179; inside Calif. (800) 852-7777, Ext. A179 


Manufactured by Photo Research Division, 
Kollmorgen Corp., Burbank, Calif., U.S.A. 
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THE CAMERA BAST. ONE. 


: a See te oe “We have one of the first CP-Ié's 
The Camera That Shot Lincoin MOR oh Bp and it’ still our only camera.” 
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THE CP-16 


AN ALL-NEW 
CAMERA 


Not a 
Conversion 


47 Below Zero — And Still Shooting! 
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It stands to reason that if you’re in the market for a CP-16 you 
WHERE THE should check with the people who know the camera best. 
pedis a We've been selling and servicing CP-16s longer than anyone 
om else. And we’ve backed up our know-how with a series of ads oe 
that date back to the time the CP-16 first came out in 1971. ca a 


If you're thinking CP-16, see us first. 
It just makes good sense. 


THE CAMERA MART, INC. VICTOR DUNCAN, INC. ALAN GORDON 
456 W. 55th Street 32380 Howard St. Madison Heights, ENTERPRISES INC. 
New York, N.Y. 10019 Michigan 48071 (313) 589-1900 1430 Cahuenga Blvd. 
(212) 757-6977 200 East Ontario, Chicago, Hollywood, Calif. 90028 
Illinois 60611 (312) 321-9406 (213) 466-3561 / (213) 985-5500 
2659 Fondren, Dallas, 
Texas 75206 (214) 369-1165 
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MTM seems to produce a winning series every season. First it was “Mary Tyler 
Moore.” Then, “The Bob Newhart Show.” Then, “Rhoda.” And now, it’s “The White 
Shadow” and “Lou Grant.” While MTM produces hits, Deluxe helps to make it 
happen. 

Year after year, Deluxe plays a role. /n fact, since MTM began in 1970, Deluxe 
has been its only lab for production film processing. 

Here’s the plot. Deluxe shoots for early delivery of dailies with around the clock 
service. And no mistakes. When it comes to meeting tough network schedules, 
Deluxe always makes the scene. 

While our customers make ratings news, Deluxe makes it happen. 


de luxe laboratories 


A DIVISION OF DELUXE GENERAL INCORPORATED 


DELUXE AAAKES IT HAPPEN! 


1546 North Argyle Ave., Hollywood, Ca 90028 (213) 462-6171 
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Film processing Is right here. 


It takes a lot of pros to supervise the most 


complete full service film lab in the Southeast... 


and we've got ‘em. 

From Nat Alper, Executive Vice-President, 
on down, there isn’t a neophyte in the bunch. 
And that’s why more and more pros are sending 
their work here. Because we've got everything. 
One-stop motion picture processing. Optical 
effects. Sound system. 

Full Service Optical Effects.\We shoot mats 
on titles. Off-center zooms. Freeze frames. 


Complete animation on Oxberry and Forox stands. 


Optical benches equipped with aerial heads and 


wet gate. Everything from a 30-second spot to a 

full feature. We work from camera ready art or we'll 

interpret your concept in the most economical way. 
Full Service Sound System. For 16mm, 

35mm and super 8. State of the Art automated 

processes mixdown console. Expandable, 12 

inputs, 4 outputs with a variety of equalization 

options including graphics and parametrics. 

Our own own music library. Sound effects. Voice 

recordings. You can even bring in talent for VO. 

¢ Complete super 8 cartridge loading under 

“clean room” conditions * 16mm, 35mm 

* constant quality control « screening rooms 

* editing rooms ¢ English/Spanish bilingual staff 


Wometco Film Laboratories 


Write or call for our price list /65 N.W. Third Street, Miami, Florida 33128. Phone (305) 377-2611/ 
310 Cedar Lane, Teaneck, New Jersey 07666. Phone (201) 836-6706 
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Meet the PRC Fan Club. 


“Unlike pushbutton cases, 


“Secure, 4-lock 


“My valuable materials are always 


safe, thanks to crushproof construction they open in your hands... 
design and no springs meets rigid not in the mail, earning 
to pop, jam or rust.” Government U.S,P.S. approval.” 
specs.” 
“They’re lighter than “Stack ’em 
any way you 


other plastic cases, for 
easier handling and 
lower shipping costs.” 


want...even 
open, for quick 
inspection.” 


“I can ship every- 
thing from film 

and filmstrips... 
records and tapes... 
to cartridges and 
video cassettes. 

No twisting 
“Rugged, form- action to damage 
fitting construction literature, either. 
keeps moisture 
and dust out, too 


1/7 


They're the people who handle media the PRC Plio-Magic® cases do the job best. So if 
most. Postal workers. Teachers. Producers. you're looking for the surest way to ship and 
Executives. The Government. Anyone whose busi- _ store valuable materials, don’t take any chances. 


ness is communications. And they all agree that Join the Club. Contact us for more information. 
® Approved by the United States Postal Service Bulk Mail Centers 


46 Passaic Street, Building 52, Wood Ridge, N.J. 07075 (201) 933-9125 
Chicago (312) 942-1950 Ml Dallas (214) 634-7774 ll Hollywood (213) 851-7532 Ml New York (212) 541-6464 


A wholly owned subsidiary of Williamhouse-Regency, Inc. 
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BEHIND THE SCENES OF “THE MUEEET MOLE” 


After winning the hearts of worldwide audiences via television, 
Jim Henson’s delightful Muppet characters are now starring in their 
first full-length theatrical feature movie — made in Hollywood 


After winning the hearts of worldwide 
audiences via television, Jim Henson’s 
delightful Muppet characters are now 
starring in their first theatrical feature mo- 
tion picture—THE MUPPET MOVIE. 

For the first time, Kermit the Frog, Miss 
Piggy, Fozzie Bear and most of their 
friends will be seen in a continuous story 
on the big screen. They will perform orig- 
inal musical numbers composed for the 
film by Paul Williams and Kenny Ascher. 


THE MUPPET MOVIE was filmed part- 
ly on outdoor locations. The Muppets 
inter-act with live actors, including about 
20 stars in special appearances. A few of 
these guest stars appear as themselves, 
the rest play roles integral to the story. 

“We didn’t want to just do ‘The Muppet 
Show’ on film” says Jim Henson. 

He describes THE MUPPET MOVIE 
as “the story of how the Muppets got 
together and how Kermit got into show 


“THE MUPPET MOVIE opens with Kermit the Frog sitting on a log in a southern swamp 
playing his banjo and singing. He finds Fozzie Bear doing his comedy act in a tacky night 
club. He meets Miss Piggy in the Midwest, where she wins a beauty contest. Lured by 
hopes of finding fame and fortune as movie stars, they set off for Hollywood, chased by a 
villainous frog legs tycoon all the way. 
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business.” The characters meet on an 
adventurous cross-country journey from 
the swamps of Georgia to the sound 
stages of Hollywood. 

Kermit is first seen sitting on alogina 
southern swamp. He finds Fozzie Bear 
doing his comedy act in a tacky night 
club, the El Sleezo. He meets Miss Piggy 
in the Midwest where she wins a beauty 
contest. 

As the Muppet “family” travels west- 
ward, they are harassed and threatened 
by the ruthless owner of a fast food chain 
who is determined to get Kermit to act in 
his commercials. This villainous charac- 
ter, “Doc Hopper” is played by eminent 
film and stage actor Charles Durning. 
Co-starring as his assistant “Max” is out- 
standing New York actor Austin Pendle- 
ton. 

“THE MUPPET MOVIE,” says Jim 
Henson, “is the flip side of ‘The Muppet 
Show’. On the television show, we invite 
one guest into the world of The Muppets. 
In the movie we are taking The Muppets 
out into the real world.” THE MUPPET 
MOVIE is a continuous story, as distinct 
from the stage revue format of the TV 
variety show. 

This unique combination of Muppet 
magic with live actors and full-scale film- 
ic realism provides technical and artistic 
challenges and opportunities for the 
filmmakers. 

Says director James Frawley: “These 
characters are real to me, just as they are 
to millions of Muppet fans all over the 
world. THE MUPPET MOVIE is the story 
of someone who meets an agent and de- 
cides to follow his dream of becoming an 
entertainer. The someone happens to be 
a frog, and his friends happen to be a 
bear, a pig, a dog, a chicken, etc. All the 
humans in the story instantly accept 
them as real and relate to them without 
question. 

“The Muppets have an exciting new 
dimension in the outside world, and the 
outside world is made a more magical 
place by their presence. We hope that by 
the time the audience comes out of the 
theatre, they won’t be sure who’s a Mup- 
pet and who isn’t.” 

The creation of a feature film is the 
fulfillment of a delayed dream for Jim 


Henson. In 1965 he wrote, directed, pro- 
duced and starred in the short (non- 


puppet) experimental film, TIMEPIECE, 
which received an Academy Award 
Continued on Page 702 
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The Muppets do indeed find themselves in front of the cameras at World Wide Studios, after spending starry nights camping out in the 
desert en route. The behind-the-scenes of the real filming was almost as crazy as the fantasy itself, with Muppet operators flat on their 


backs being wheeled around on dollies (bottom of page) and one car mounted upside down on top of another. The film is a musical, witha 
score by Paul Williams and Kenny Ascher. 
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TAROUGH THE RAINBOW WITH LENS AND CAMERA 


Photographing Muppets can be as tricky as filming humans, 
particularly when they start to seem alive after a while 


By ISIDORE MANKOFSKY 
Director of Photography 


“The Muppet Show’ is the most popu- 
lar TV show in the world. Now the Mup- 
pets have had to make the transition to 
the big-screen. Not just a big-screen TV 
show, but a theatrical feature film made 
in the real world outside the TV studio. 
Superb direction by James Frawley 
made this possible. The artistry and full 
cooperation of Jim Henson and the other 
Muppeteers accomplished this difficult 
transition with style and great success. 
THE MUPPET MOVIE is a lovely, magi- 
cal film. 

At the start of preproduction there 
were many questions to be answered. 
Which format—1.85 or Panavision ana- 
morphic? How would the Muppets look 
on the big movie screen? What focal 
length lens would work best? How would 
we film Muppets and people on the same 
screen? Lighting style, filters and dif- 
fusion, and the effect of colored gels on 
Muppet fabrics also had to be tested and 
researched. Answers had to be found 
before THE MUPPET MOVIE could 
swing into production. 

For screen format we tested 1.85 and 
Panavision anamorphic. Panavision 
would have caused fewer framing prob- 
lems, but the format proved too large and 
overpowering for the Muppet figures. 
Equipment considerations and the need 
for a dependable video monitoring sys- 
tem also helped turn us to the 1.85 
screen format. 

Tests were done to determine how the 
Muppets would look on the large theatre 
screen. Different focal lengths of lenses 
and image sizes were tested. 

Image size was best from a medium 
closeup to a fairly wide shot. Fabric flaws 
became very obvious and distortion was 
a problem in extreme closeups. We 
tested shooting from above, below, anda 
little above eye level. Looking down on 
the Muppets proved to be too con- 
descending, and the rather small size of 
the figures made shooting from below 
out of the question. The best camera 
height was a little above eye level. Gen- 
erally, the Muppets took to the big- 
screen with only a few changes in normal 
lens-image size considerations. When 
we filmed Muppets and people together 
we used a slightly longer lens, and kept 
the Muppets slightly forward of the 
people. This technique made the Mup- 
pets look their best. 

Lighting tests showed that directional 
soft light, hard kickers, or side light with 
enough fill light to penetrate the shadows 


worked well. The vivid, multi-colored 
Muppet fabrics caused some problems. 
Very light Miss Piggy, mid-range Kermit, 
and quite dark Gonzo made it necessary 
to set many nets to balance the lighting. 
Once again the problem of filming Mup- 
pets and people at the same time had to 
be solved; in many instances they had to 
be lighted separately. The Muppets were 
pros at finding the key light and staying in 
it. Not once did they complain about 
lights in the eyes. We could also use 
reflection on them without having them 
squint. 

| wanted the film to have a warm feel 


and slight diffusion, so | found a fine 
coral-colored net which was used 
throughout the filming. In addition, a 1 or 
2 coral filter was used selectively. Out- 
door scenes were shot with the coral net 
and a 85B filter. Fabric color was slightly 
affected on Gonzo and Zoot by the net on 
indoor shots, but the change was ac- 
ceptable. 

Colored gels were used sparingly be- 
cause of the varied Muppet fabric colors. 
Some scenes needed a theatrical look 
and colored gels were used extensively 
on the lights as any fabric color change 
seemed acceptable. The El Sleezo Café 


Somewhere under the rainbow. Director of Photography Isidore Mankofsky directs the 
lighting for the big production number at the end of THE MUPPET MOVIE. He is shown 
sitting under a section of the giant rainbow stretching from a hole in the roof down to the 
floor of the sound stage where 265 Muppets are assembled to sing the finale song. The 
rainbow, in this case, is a multi-colored scrim. 


scene, where Kermit meets Fozzie Bear, 
was filmed with the extensive use of col- 
ored gels. 

It is hard to contemplate the difficulty 
and complexity of framing the Muppets 
effectively. Richard Edesa, my camera 
operator, did a magnificent job of keep- 
ing the frame clean. It was a constant 
battle to avoid seeing Muppeteers and 
the holes in the set where they were 
working, and still have a good frame. 
Every shot offered new problems on how 
to accommodate the Muppets. Keeping 
the head room to a minimum on a big- 
screen was a constant problem. Richard 
spent more time keeping things out of the 
frame—arms, heads, and other parts of 
the Muppet handlers’ anatomy—than he 
did putting things into it. Ways and 
means of hiding the Muppeteers became 
a full-time job. 


Joel Schiller, the production designer, 
did an inventive job on the sets. All sets 
were built with four-foot-square sheets of 
plywood for the flooring; these sheets 
rested on stanchions which were four 
feet high. Each panel could be lifted out 
as needed to position the Muppet han- 
dlers, who always had four feet of work 
space under the set. He also designed 
set pieces which the Muppeteers hid be- 
hind while they worked the Muppets. 


Moving the Muppets from one part of 
the set to another was not a simple task. 
All types of wheeled “things” were used: 
chair seats with legs cut off and wheels 
added, furniture dollies, Western dollies, 
doorway dollies, special pipe dollies, and 
in many instances the Muppeteer’s feet. 
Sometimes the dollies were pushed 
along by the Muppeteers and at other 
times the grips did the pushing. We had 
two full-time dolly grips on the crew, and 
there were times when we had as many 
as five dollies moving at one time. 


From the photographic standpoint, 
probably the most difficult sequence in 
THE MUPPET MOVIE was the finale, 
which involved 265 Muppets. We had to 
start on an extremely tight shot of Kermit, 
so that we wouldn't give away the gag, 
and pull back to the far end of the set to 
reveal the entire group of Muppets and, 
in so doing, miss all the people who were 
standing there holding their hands in the 
air. There were about 200 people, some 
holding two Muppets, and we had to take 
the scene quite a number of times in 
order to avoid picking up all those people 
who were standing there in a hole in the 
floor. It wasn’t easy. 

In fact, throughout the entire filming, 
the most difficult problem we faced was 
trying to frame out the Muppet per- 
formers. They had to work, but we had to 
keep them out of the frame. 

In that final shot a rainbow is supposed 
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Cinematographer Mankofsky checks the light on Animal, one of the frowzier Muppets. 
Because these creatures are made of cloth of varying textures, they cannot be lighted in 
the same way as humans, and some of them “‘soak up” more light than others. (BELOW) 
Fozzie Bear sits at the wheel of his Studebaker, while a cameraman in the rear seat prepares 


to make an over-the-shoulder shot. 


to appear as we pull back, and we tried 
first to do it live in-camera instead of op- 
tically, so we pulled back through a 
theatrical net. In our close position you 
couldn’t tell that there was a net or that 
there was a rainbow painted on it, but as 
we pulled back we revealed the rainbow 
going from the hole in the ground through 
a hole in the roof that had been blasted in 
a comic exercise earlier in the sequence. 

In order to avoid revealing the fact that 
we were shooting through a net, we had 
to hold the camera on its dolly back and 
long end of the lens a lot longer than | 
wanted to, but that was the only way we 


could avoid having the net come into 
focus as we came back. That would have 
given away the gag and, quite frankly, it 
would have looked terrible. As it turned 
out, the rainbow was finally put in opti- 
cally by Joe Westheimer over a take 
which we made without the net. | had 
hoped that they would use the on- 
camera rainbow, but | was overruled by 
our director. | must say, however, that the 
result looks wonderful. Mr. Westheimer 
did a marvelous job, as usual. 

An interesting phenomenon devel- 
oped early in the filming. Since all of the 
Muppet operators had to work while look- 
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(LEFT) The opening scene of THE MUPPET MOVIE takes place in a swamp, where Kermit the Frog is discovered sitting on a log playing his 
banjo. The trees were brought in from Georgia and the swamp was created on the backlot of the studio. The odd-looking diving bell shown 
here was created by Special Effects Supervisor Robbie Knott so that Jim Henson could sit in it underwater and operate Kermit. He was 
provided with piped-in air, a headset, a monitor and a tray for his script. (RIGHT) Between takes, Henson floats around in the bottom of the 
diving bell. 


ing at monitors so that they would have 
some focal point for the eyes of the Mup- 
pets, whenever my operator, Richard 
Edesa, would make a corrective adjust- 
ment in composition, the Muppet oper- 
ators would make an additional adjust- 
ment and before we knew it we were 
adjusting ourselves clear off the set. 
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When the Muppet operators finally 
realized that he was making some 
adjustments for reasons they were not 
aware of, they were not as quick to adjust 
with him and the problem was avoided. 

One would think that since the Muppet 
operators were watching the monitors, it 
would be easy for them to keep their 
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It’s showdown time on the Western street of the studio’s backlot. The Muppets, with their operators standing in a communal hole, prepare 
to confront the villain of the piece, played by Charles Durning. (BELOW LEFT) In a bar scene, Kermit hob-nobs with Madeleine Kahn and 
Telly Savalas. (RIGHT) About 30 Muppets (each with an operator and monitor under him) flock into the screening room. This was the only 
set built to Muppet scale, since they would have gotten lost in full-size seats. 


arms and heads out of the frame, but in 
fact, their concentration was so heavily 
directed toward their performances that, 
even though they did try to keep the 
frame clean, it was not always possible. 
Mostly it was up to the poor operator. His 
job on this film was the most difficult I’ve 
Continued on Page 712 
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DIRECTING “THE MUPPET MOVIE” 


Director James Frawley writes about the innovative concept of taking 
the Muppets out of the studio and filming them in actual locations 


By JAMES FRAWLEY 


“The Muppet Show” takes place in a 
Victorian Variety Theater. The audience 
are Muppets; everyone on stage and 
backstage are Muppets. Their weekly 
guest star is brought into a Muppet world. 
In THE MUPPET MOVIE we take the 
Muppets into our world and hopefully it's 
a better place because of it. 

Even though | had been an ardent fan 
of “The Muppet Show” and enjoyed the 
Muppets on “Sesame Street”, | had no 
specific idea of how they accomplished 
what they did so brilliantly. | had the 
opportunity to go to London and observe 
their work process while they taped their 
weekly shows. | was impressed with the 
technical ingenuity necessary to accom- 
plish what appeared to be so effortless to 
the audience. 

Inside or underneath every Muppetis a 
Muppet performer (or two), manipulating 
the character and doing its voice simul- 
taneously. Part of the reason why their 
work is so precise and specific is that 
they use video monitors to watch as they 
themselves perform. They also have the 
added responsibility of keeping their 
heads and arms out of frame while the 
video cameras are taping. 

Directors, writers, technicians and per- 
formers had done three successful sea- 
sons under the guidance of their pro- 


ducer and originator, Jim Henson. The 
set operated efficiently, and the spirit was 
good. It was an ensemble that worked, 
and all on one large television stage—a 
controlled interior situation. It occurred to 
me that that might be the best way .to 
make THE MUPPET MOVIE, to ap- 
proach it like a 1940s Hollywood 
musical—interiors and exteriors on a 
sound stage, front and rear projection, 
forced perspectives, one-dimensional 
sets, a totally stylized reality. 

At the same time, the challenge of tak- 
ing the Muppets out of the sound stage 
and shooting them on film for the first 
time was intriguing. | suggested we try an 
experiment. 

Because my background had included 
still photography and documentaries, as 
well as television and feature films, | had 
used the Super-8 Beaulieu sound cam- 
era as a kind of sketch book during pre- 
production. It’s an invaluable tool in cap- 
turing the essential quality of a location 
on film. In this case, however, it gave me 
the opportunity to experiment with Mup- 
pets on film in live locations. One week- 
end Jim Henson (with Kermit), Frank Oz 
(with Miss Piggy and Fozzie Bear), and | 
(with my camera), went out into the Eng- 
lish countryside. We drove around until a 
particular setting appealed to us, 


The ice cream man looks suspiciously like Bob Hope, shown here with director James 
Frawley. Other human guest stars include Edgar Bergen, Milton Berle, Mel Brooks, James 
Coburn, Dom DeLuise, Elliott Gould, Madeline Kahn, Carol Kane, Cloris Leachman, Steve 
Martin, Richard Pryor, Telly Savalas, Orson Welles and Paul Williams. 


ee 


stopped, shot a little improvised se- 
quence and moved on, shooting in the 
car as we traveled. Jim and Frank had 
worked together for years and knew their 
characters inside and out (excuse the 
pun). They improvised beautifully to- 
gether. Except for the occasional prob- 
lem of keeping their bodies out of frame, | 
enjoyed photographing them in the beau- 
tiful English light and a good time was 
had by all. 

We looked at the results a couple of 
days later and we were very excited by 
what we saw! There were a frog and a 
bear driving down an English road talking 
about the scenery and you could abso- 
lutely accept it. More than that, the char- 
acters seemed more real against the 
landscape and the landscape seemed 
more magical because the characters 
were there. That Super-8 film made the 
decision for us—we would take the Mup- 
pets out of the studio and into the “real 
world”. 

As the script developed THE MUPPET 
MOVIE became a movie within a movie. It 
opens at a Hollywood studio. A vintage 
Rolls Royce drives up to the gate, the 
guard talks to the passengers, Statler 
and Waldorf, two Muppet characters who 
have come to see the first screening of 
THE MUPPET MOVIE. The screening 
room is packed with Muppets anxious to 
see the movie. 

As the movie begins, we discover Ker- 
mit the Frog in a Georgia swamp playing 
his banjo and singing “The Rainbow 
Connection”. He is approached by a 
Hollywood agent (Dom DeLuise) who 
shows him an ad in Variety about a studio 
holding open auditions for “frogs wishing 
to become rich and famous.” Kermit 
leaves the swamp and begins his cross- 
country journey to Hollywood, picking up 
various Muppets along the way. He meets 
Fozzie Bear who is working as a comic in 
a sleazy cafe in the South. The Electric 
Mayhem are playing rock music in a de- 
serted church. Gonzo and Camila join 
the trip after an automobile accident. 
They meet Miss Piggy when she wins a 
beauty contest at a country fair in the 
Midwest. Rowlf the Dog is playing the 
piano, in a rustic tavern. Bunson and 
Beaker have a laboratory in a deserted 
ghost town and Sweetums is working for 
a used car dealer (Milton Berle). 

All the while, Kermit is being pursued 
by Doc Hopper (Charles Durning) and 
his assistant, Max (Austin Pendleton). 
Doc sees Kermit performing and offers to 
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(LEFT) This gleeful threesome includes James Frawley, Mel Brooks and Muppet creator/producer/performer Jim Henson. The spirit of fun 
that prevaded the set, despite most demanding challenges, was very genuine — inspired, no doubt, by the invariably cheerful Muppets. 
(RIGHT) James Frawley poses with his own personal Muppet, created in his own image right down to a reasonable facsimile of his colorful 


Hawaiian shirt. 


cast him in all the television commercials 
for his company, a fast food chain that 
specializes in french-fried frog’s legs. 
Kermit is horrified by the idea and rejects 
him. For the rest of the film Doc Hopper is 
hot in pursuit. The Muppets eventually 
make it to Hollywood, deal with a tough 
receptionist (Cloris Leachman), and con- 
front the mogul who heads the studio 
(Orson Welles). He gives them “the stan- 
dard rich and famous contract”. They do 
their big final production number and 
THE MUPPET MOVIE ends as it began, 
in the screening room at the Hollywood 
studio. The Muppets are pleased with 
their movie. 

In the world of THE MUPPET MOVIE, 
human beings accept the presence of the 
Muppets without comment. When Kermit 
bicycles into a small Southern town, no 
one does a double take. It is simply a frog 
on a bike. 

This world also exists in an indeter- 
minate time—not 1980, not 1940, but, 
perhaps, somewhere in between. 

Our production designer, Joel Shiller, 
maintained that reality in his designs. He 
and | had worked together on KID BLUE 
and THE BIG BUS and enjoyed the kind 
of creative exchange that makes for an 
excellent working relationship. 

In choosing a cinematographer three 
things were important: technical ex- 
pertise, a vivid imagination and, most 
importantly, the ability to accept the real- 
ity of the Muppets with absolute con- 
viction. Isidore Mankofsky and | first 
worked together on a two-hour “Colum- 
bo” with Peter Falk. | was impressed with 
his ability to execute photographic con- 
cepts scene-by-scene, while maintaining 
a consistent overall look to the picture. 
We found that we shared a mutual re- 
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spect for a “classical” approach to 
photography. But most importantly, his 
response to the concept of THE MUP- 
PET MOVIE was enthusiastic and he 
photographed them with genuine affec- 
tion. Recognizing that the Muppets were 
our stars, he was as concerned with Miss 
Piggy’s lighting as he would be if he were 
photographing Garbo. 

He was constantly challenged by shots 
that included a green frog, an orange 
bear and a pink pig riding in the front seat 
of a ’51 Studebaker on a country road. 


We wanted the sense of available light 


while photographing our “stars” in a way 
that would be both flattering and accept- 
able to the audience, considering the fact 
that they were made of cloth, foam and 
fabric. After extensive tests, we decided 
to use different degrees of coral filters. 
They not only softened the image slightly, 
but added a warmth to the photography 
that suited the emotional and romantic 
quality of the film. 

Then, because we were doing a movie 
within a movie, it gave us an opportunity 
in the photography, to pay homage to cer- 
tain genres that we admire. The El 
Sleazo Cafe was an amalgamation of 
cafes you have seen in every film since 
CASABLANCA. The design by Joel 
Schiller and the set dressing by Rick 
Goddard certainly enhanced that, but we 
added exotic shadow effects that would 
reflect the photographic style of films of 
the 40s. 

We shot a showdown between Doc 
Hopper and Kermit on the western street 
that was used in HIGH NOON. Our 
treatment of that sequence is a humor- 


ous homage to the classic Western. 


When Miss Piggy sees Kermit for the first 
time, she sings a romantic ballad, “Never 


Before, Never Again”, and fantasizes a 
montage of various love scenes with 
Kermit. 

Each scene was reminiscent of a dif- 
ferent style of love scene. For example, 
Miss Piggy walks down a foggy street at 
night and encounters Kermit leaning 
against a street light dressed in a trench 
coat 4 Ja BRIEF ENCOUNTER. The 
humor of a sequence like this is de- 
pendent upon the audience’s immediate 
recognition of the style being satirized. 
All design elements have to support the 
style: photography, setting, staging and 
costumes (Calista Hendrikson). 

Apart from the creative considerations 
involved in making THE MUPPET 
MOVIE was the technical complexity of 
our day-to-day shooting. As | mentioned 
earlier, at the end of every Muppet 
character was at least one Muppet per- 
former, who not only had to be kept out of 
the frame, but who needed to watch that 
frame constantly in order to perform 
effectively. We used through-the-lens 
video viewing for every shot that involved 
Muppets. We also had the capacity to 
replay shots to check performance and to 
see if the critical frame lines were clear of 
heads or arms. | had never used a video 
system before, but might well use it 
again, even if it weren't required as it was 
here—a valuable tool. 

All of ourinterior sets were built six feet 
off the sound stage floor, and the floors of 
the sets were constructed in a checker- 
board fashion so that any sections could 
be taken up as needed according to the 
design of the shot. This also gave the 
Muppet performers freedom to work 
more efficiently from underneath. For 
example, when the group of Muppets 
cross into Orson Welles’ office, ten Mup- 
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Kermit the Frog trains the movie camera on his sidekick, Fozzie Bear, who gets ready to steal the scene. The film is a joyous romp that pokes 
affectionate fun at the motion picture industry —at least as it was in the colorful Thirties and Forties. The Muppets are anything but 
earthbound this time out. They dance, ride bicycles, get hoisted into the air by balloons. It is easy to forget that they are basically hand 


puppets. 


pet performers, each with his own video 
monitor and head set for sound, were 
standing on a large dolly with their Mup- 
pets extended above them. The shot was 
designed to mask the Muppet performers 
with foreground pieces, while the dolly 
moved them across the sound stage 
floor, giving the illusion that the char- 
acters themselves were crossing the 


room. In certain exterior situations, deep 
trenches had to be dug for the Muppet 
performers in order to create the same 
illusion outside. 

In the screening room sequences, with 
25 Muppets working, there were as many 
performers under the set with their moni- 
tors and sound systems. In our moving 
shots on the road, the same principle ap- 


plied: Fozzie driving an old Ford Woodie 
with five Muppet passengers meant that 
as many as seven Muppet performers 
were crammed under the dashboard and 
behind seats with their monitors and 
headsets. Not only does the illusion 
work, but, hopefully, the audience ac- 
cepts it without question, much the way 
we accepted what we saw on the Super-8 


(LEFT) The hirsute drummer of the Electric Mayhem band takes off in a wild virtuoso performance with the sticks. Making these characters 
believable in big closeups during musical numbers poses a very special technical challenge. (RIGHT) Jim Frawley gives directions from 


behind the camera.. His background as an improvisational actor helped him to adjust to, and enhance, the spontaneous character of the 
Muppets’ performances. 


film in England. The difference, of 
course, was that Jim and Frank were 
working blind and | was shooting with 
available light and recording rough 
sound. Add all the hardware necessary 
for a feature film and the technical prob- 
lems become evident. 

The single most difficult sequence to 
execute was the one in which Kermit is 
sitting on a log in the swamp completely 
surrounded by water, playing his banjo 
and singing. Robbie Knott, our special 
effects supervisor, and his wonderful 
team built a bathysphere that would hold 
Jim Henson, his sound unit, video 
monitor, and air lines, and submerge him 
underwater so that all the camera sees is 
Kermit sitting on a log surrounded by wa- 
ter. Jim Henson was able to watch the 
camera setups through the monitor and 
maintain constant communication with 
us. It was not only difficult but somewhat 
dangerous. He needed air and needed to 
be as comfortable as possible while he 
made Kermit sing and play banjo to pre- 
recorded playback. He had earphones so 
that he could hear me and the playback. 
Every once in a while we’d bring him up 
and let him stretch and relax. Then he’d 
go back down again. The Muppet per- 
formers, though, are traditionally used to 
their bodies being scrunched into incred- 
ibly uncomfortable places and were very 
patient with us. 

Because we were making a full-length 
feature for the “big screen”, we needed 
free-standing, full-figure Muppets who 
could move and talk. Once again it was 
Robbie Knott who devised the radio- 
controlled mechanism that would permit 
Muppet performers to manipulate their 
characters off-camera. Although we only 
used them occasionally, they supported 
the illusion of Muppets in the “real world” 
beautifully. 

Kermit rides a bicycle; Gonzo is 
hoisted, kicking and screaming, into the 
air by a bunch of balloons; Fozzie and 
Kermit stand and react to the Electric 
Mayhem; Kermit is carried, squirming 
and protesting, to a mad scientist (Mel 
Brooks) and his electronic cerebremec- 
tomy machine, also designed and built by 
our incredible special effects team. Be- 
cause the illusions | have described were 
part of the story, we never called specific 
attention to them. As | said before, just a 
frog on a bike. 

| can’t give enough credit to the brilliant 
technicians who not only created the ef- 

‘fects that were necessary but worked 
with an emotional involvement that 
helped keep the energy of the entire 
company at a high level of profes- 
sionalism and pure pleasure. We were 
making a movie that had to do with 
“group energy”. How the Muppets got 
together and how their energy mani- 
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Frawley gives Kermit a peek through the viewfinder of the camera. So lifelike are the 
Muppets in action that Frawley, like many others working on the film, would sometimes get 
carried away by their seeming mortality. Says he, ‘‘l would often give directions to Kermit, 
rather than Frank Oz. | would discuss behavior and emotional transitions in much the way 


that | would with a good actor...” 


fested itself with humor and love. It was 
important that Jim Henson’s group, 
which numbered about forty-five people, 
and the Hollywood crew work together in 
a way that would reflect the unity we were 
trying to create on the screen. The expe- 
rience was a deeply rewarding one in that 
the two groups came together, dealt with 
each challenge creatively and soon be- 


came one group making a movie with: 


Muppets, an ensemble that worked. 

Our belief in the characters was so 
strong that we dealt with them in a very 
personal way. Since my attention was fo- 
cused on what was in the frame and not 
outside it, | would very often give 
directions to Kermit, rather than Frank 
Oz. | would discuss behavior and emo- 
tional transitions in much the way | would 
with any good actor and the Muppet per- 
formers are wonderful actors. Because 
they were so receptive and available, | 
encouraged them to use their own per- 
sonal feelings in order to manifest them 
through their characters. 

There are moments of poignancy when 
the Muppets relate to one another on 
emotional levels that are very touching. 
To acertain extent, that’s what the movie 
is about: their growing familiarity with 
one another and the realization that they 
all share a common dream. In Kermit’s 
words, “to sing and dance and make 
people happy.’ The innocence and sim- 
plicity of that dream affected all of us. 

In the final production number, an ac- 


cident causes a huge arc to explode, 
blowing a gaping hole in the roof of the 
sound stage. The Muppets gather to- 
gether and look up as a golden light 
comes through the hole and falls on 
them. Kermit turns to the camera and 
sings the last verse of “The Magic Store”. 
“Life’s like a movie, write your own end- 
ing... .” The camera begins a slow pull- 
back from Kermit’s closeup, revealing 
265 Muppets all singing in unison. As the 
shot widens it reveals a rainbow coming 
through the roof and falling on the group. 
It’s the last shot of the movie within the 
movie and works very effectively. 

Because there aren’t 265 Muppet 
performers, actors from Los Angeles had 
to be brought in and hastily trained by Jim 
Henson and his group to operate the 
Muppets. We had to make the shot in one 
day; it required a great deal of pre- 
planning, pre-lighting and extensive de- 
sign before we could attempt it. Photo- 
graphically, the shot started at the long 
end of a zoom (500mm) and slowly 
armed up on the Titan crane, widening to 
a 25mm during the last phrase of the 
song. It was beautifully executed by our 
camera operator, assistants, dolly grips 
and crane drivers. 

Every member of the crew brought 
their technical skill, energy and dedi- 
cation to the project. I’m personally grate- 
ful for their support, because without 
that, THE MUPPET MOVIE wouldn't 
have been possible. G 


TACT SOREL, CEC RES FORT TE WEEE QUE 


Physical “‘gags’”’ that have never been done before —like getting Kermit 
the Frog to sing and play his banjo in the middle of a swamp, and 
making it possible for Muppets to drive real cars down real roads 


Credited for Special Effects on THE 
MUPPET MOVIE, Robbie Knott hastens 
to explain that these are physical 
(mechanical) effects, as differentiated 
from opticals. The two types of effects 
have always coexisted in motion picture 
production and there are points where 
they overlap in compositing, but they re- 
main two very separate and distinct 
crafts. 

Robbie Knott is typical of a new breed 
of special effects technician—youngish, 
with a quiet but vibrant enthusiasm for 
what he does and, more often than not, 
operating independently of any major 
studio affiliation. 

In the following interview, Knott talks 
about the unique demands made upon 
his skills in the production of THE MUP- 
PET MOVIE: 


QUESTION: Would you describe 
some of the main challenges and 
problems you encountered in working 
on THE MUPPET MOVIE? 


KNOTT: Well, | think the number one 
challenge going in was the fact that 
there was no script. A treatment had 
been written and there was a basic for- 
mat, but no one on the film crew was 
really aware of how the Muppets 
worked. In the beginning, coordinating 
the various elements was difficult— 
especially with a co-producer who was 
in England. It was a strange beginning, 
but as the script developed, the gags 
began to develop. Some of the effects 
were basic and there were a lot of mono- 
filament gags, but also there was much 
that was new and different. We were 
working with cloth puppets which, 15 
minutes into the film, you would believe 
were living creatures in terms of the way 
they related to each other and to human 
beings. There was a sort of tongue-in- 
cheek flavor to the whole thing—Jim 
Henson's flavor. 


QUESTION: The Muppet people had 
been used to working with English TV 
crews, for the most part. What hap- 
pened when they were suddenly put 
on the same set with a Hollywood film 
crew? 


KNOTT: The flavor became a bit dif- 
ferent with a Hollywood film crew in 
there. The crew was made up of people 
who, by the time the project started, 
were very eager to be involved with the 


Muppets. Their attitude was: ‘‘Gee, 
wouldn't it be fun. ..?” They started to 
add something to it, and so it changed. | 
don't think it ever really stopped chang- 
ing right up to the last day. The biggest 
challenge was that, not having a script, 
you never really knew from day to day 
what was going to happen. There were 
things like having to pull six-foot custard 
pies out of your hip pocket within a 
week—plus a mechanical billboard to 


throw the pies. We were asked to pro- 
vide very top-budget film-type gags, 
with no time to do them. But it was fun, 
and | think we pulled off the better part of 
those that we wanted. The ones that 
were dropped were cut because you 
just got so full of everything having an 
effect in it. Every shot was an effect shot: 
The Muppets were driving cars; they 
were underwater; if they weren't under- 
water, they were flying through the air 


Kermit the Frog plays the banjo and sings a song, at home in a southern swamp. This 
deceptively simple looking scene required a horrendous amount of work on the part of Jim 
Henson, working underwater in a bathysphere to animate Kermit. (BELOW) Muppet 
creator/producer/performer Jim Henson helps Kermit take a scenic dip, aided by a staff 
member. This charismatic frog is the “‘star’’ of THE MUPPET MOVIE. 
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On top of that, we were working video as 
a complement, so they all had to have 
monitors to work off of. It was like work- 
ing three film crews all at once. Those 
were only some of the challenges. | 
could go on for a couple of days about 
challenges. 


QUESTION: In a film full of unusual 
“‘gags’’, there must have been one 
that stood out as more unusual than 
the rest. Which one was that? 


KNOTT: We created the world’s largest 
puppet. (We'll probably get into the 
Guinness Book of Records.) We only 
built the head, collar, arms and 
hands-—but it was a 15-foot head-—a little 
larger than King Kong. It was housed 
inside a building for a scene in which 
one of the Muppets eats a growth pill. 
The growth pill takes over while Kermit is 
having a showdown with Charles Durn- 
ing. The ground begins to rumble and 
the character comes crashing through 
the top of the building. We see this huge, 
huge puppet that is a duplication of the 
hand puppet. The main challenge for me 
was how to build it cheaply enough to fit 
into the budget—and also hide it, so that | 
wouldn't get too much criticism on it until 
it was finished. Something of that size 
you can’t look at too closely; it really has 
to be seen in its proper setting. We had 
four or five people working on it over a 
period of months and they kept asking, 
“What is that big thing we're working 
on?” We built it out of very lightweight 
materials and then rigged it so that Frank 
Oz, the animator of the small Muppet, 
could operate it by himself. That was in 
the interest of maintaining the purity of 
the Muppeteers’ art, the thing they are 
best at. Anyway, we found a location 
where we could shoot it against a blue 
sky and arrange for debris to fall in a 
clean shot. We crashed it through the 
building and it was wondertul. | was to- 
tally delighted. 


QUESTION: Did you really have to 
build it that large? For the sake of time 
and budget, couldn’t it have been 
done some other way—as a miniature, 
for example? 


KNOTT: Yes, it could have been done as 
a miniature; it could have been done as a 
matte—but when the camera comes 
around on the back side of it and goes 
for an over-the-shoulder shot of this 
huge puppet, you know that it’s 50 feet 
tall—and that realism said something for 
this particular film. It was still a puppet, 
but it was huge and you could see that 
on the film. That’s what we did all 
through the picture. Anytime | could do a 
physical effect that would otherwise be 
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Two cars (one upside down on top of the other) are driven “blind” by technician packed 
into the trunk of one of the cars. The controls were extended by Robbie Knott to allow for 
this remote driving. The driver steers by means of a monitor relaying picture from a small 
video camera in the front of the car. The Muppets appear to be driving. 


an optical, we went forit and gave itatry, 
because there was a real way of playing 
off that which allowed Jim Frawley to 
shoot some scenes he couldn't have 
shot otherwise. Of course, sometimes 
he wanted more than we could give, too. 


QUESTION: What were some of the 
other really unusual gags you had to 
dream up? 


KNOTT: One of the most amazing bits in 
the film—Kermit riding his bicycle— 
turned out to be the simplest. | had a 
great core of very young people who 
were interested in effects working with 
me and we got into radio-control quite a 
bit. We had a radio-controlled bicycle 
that would ride by itself, but it was ex- 
tremely fragile and it broke on location. 
So we went to the simplest means—wire 
control. We monofilamented it, mario- 
netted it, and it is wonderful. | under- 
stand that this gag gets more reaction 
than anything else in the picture. It 
amazed me, but it proved that some- 


times the simplest gags are the ones that 
really come across. THE MUPPET 
MOVIE is a pile of effects, and even 
though we had months and months to 
shoot the film, time to build the gags was 
very short. In my area we had to co- 
ordinate between reality and total fan- 
tasy—and hit a mark somewhere that 
would keep the film believable. How do 
you do that in this kind of comedy, where 
you have the basic unreality of Muppets 
working alongside human characters? 
On top of that, there was the constant 
challenge of having to hide the Muppet 
operators. | had to keep thinking of how 
big they were and how | could hide 
them. | ended up again with the simplest 
device—keeping a lot of foam around, 
cutting it up and padding the area. 


QUESTION: You spoke of using wire 
control, the marionette method, for 
having Kermit ride his bicycle. How 
did you keep the wires from showing? 


KNOTT: We actually used monofilament, 
Continued on Page 684 


"We use I iffen filters exclusively at Opryland 


| Productions. We've tried others, but 
have always returned to Tiffen.” 


Truett K. Smith 


“Tiffen optical filters have 
enhanced our television production 
capabilities considerably, here at 
Opryland Productions. 


“We are presently using Tiffen 
filters exclusively in our television 
cameras. We have tried other 
types, but have always returned to 
Tiffen for our needs. 


“We have seven RCA TK-45 
color cameras, two RCA 
TKP-45 cameras, and one RCA 
TK-76 color camera. Each 
camera presents us with its own 
unique filter requirements, and 
Tiffen filters have met each requirement 
successfully. The TK-45 cameras have 
an eight position filter wheel. The filters 
screw into each of the eight positions. 
Tiffen offers filters already mounted in 
the proper threaded mounting ring. There 
is no hassle with trying to buy a filter 
from one company and a mounting ring 


tony 
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from another and then hoping the ring 
will fit the filter. Tiffen supplies the 
complete package!! 

“The same unique situation applies 
to the TKP-45. It requires an unusual 
rectangular filter in a custom slide-in 
mount. Once again, both are available 
from Tiffen. Since the filter is 
rectangular and obviously can’t be 
rotated, as the circular ones can, for 
desired orientation of a four point 
starburst, Tiffen gives us the option of 
a ‘cross’ or an ‘X’ orientation. 


“We have a complete assortment of 
four, six, eight and twelve point star 
filters to offer our clients. In the early 
days of the four and eight point starburst 
filters, we felt that we should offer 
something different— Tiffen came 
through with an assortment of six-point 
star filters for each of our cameras. We 
also use Tiffen’s assortment of low 
contrast, diffusion, and fog filters. Many 
a complexion has been softened in a 
close-up shot by a Tiffen low contrast 
filter. Tiffen’s line of low contrast and 
diffusion filters offer a range great 
enough to take care of any situation. The 
filters are effective and yet subtle enough 
to give the desired diffusion without 
giving any indication that the picture is 
being softened. 


“We use the Tiffen series of Fog 
filters when we want to create a 


“dream” look in our produc- cD 
tions. This a 

effect was 

used several 

times on the production 
numbers of the ‘Dolly’ show taped here 
at Opryland Productions. The heavier fog 
filters are especially effective in producing 
this ‘dream’ look. 


“We also use Tiffen’s polarizing 
filters. These filters are 


very useful when we are O 
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commercials, outdoor commercials 
around bodies of water where 
reflections on the surface are a 
problem, or outdoors where a 
deeper blue sky is desired. The 
polarizing filters are also useful for 
eliminating any undesired 
reflections and glares which would 
otherwise distract from the finished 
product. 


“Price is of course always a 
consideration in choosing any item 
we purchase, whether it be an 
optical filter or a complete color 
camera system. We have learned, 

however, that it is very easy to be ‘penny 
wise and pound foolish.’ The prices of 


optical filters vary greatly from 
manufacturer to manufacturer. The most 
expensive we have found, are not 
necessarily the best. Tiffen’s prices are 
well within reason—they are not the 
cheapest, but neither do they fall in the 
most expensive group. Tiffen’s lower cost 
: means that 
we are able 
" to buy more 
Tiffen filters and still 
remain within our budget. 
The Tiffen filters we use have been 
very satisfactory. The availability, 
delivery, reliability, variety, and prices 
make Tiffen our first choice at Opryland 
Productions.” 


Truett K. Smith 
Senior Video 
Engineer 


The first name in filters 
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ECLAIR ACL: 
the rugged reliable quiet camera 


ABC Sports selected three cameramen to shoot 
Bridalveil Falls: All three owned ECLAIR ACLs. 
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Bob Carmichael, one of the cameramen 
who climbed the 500 ft. high frozen water- 
fall had the following to say about his 
new ECLAIR ACL: 
| I bought my ACL after looking care- 
- fully at every camera on the market. I work 
™ distant locations, usually with challenging 
environments, often in extreme weather con- 
ditions. I’ve got to have a rugged reliable cam- 
era. That’s the bottom line. The ACL's lightweight 
design and quick change snap-on magazines are 
essential to getting the action in sports and adventure 
shooting. The new viewfinder is brighter and the LED-7 
exposure system keeps me on top of my exposure situation. 
Get away from the noise of civilization and you discover 
how really quiet the ACL is. But the thing that sets the ACL 
apart is the fact that the multi-speed crystal motor runs 
, : ae * through even the coldest temperatures. At Bridalveil we actu- 
ee ee ee ally got ice build-up on the camera body and it continued 
cameramen— Bob Carmichael, Greg Lowe to function perfectly. ECLAIR ACL is now so well proven 
i aR ac that it really is an industry standard. 


ECLAIR ACL: the dependable quiet one 


SOREMEC : U.S.A. INC. 


905 N. COLE AVE., HOLLYWOOD, CA 90038 PC ?. TWX: 910-321-4192 Eclair USA LSA 
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FILM-VIDEO SYSTEM PLAYS KEY ROLE 
IN SHOOTING “THE MUPPET MOVIE” 


A marriage of film and TV technology, in which video cameras, shooting 
through the film camera lens, provided “eyes’’ for the Muppet operators 


By BOB FISHER and DON KADER 


It happened during a short lull in the 
production of THE MUPPET MOVIE on 
Stage 15 at The Studio Center. The Mup- 
pet operators kept their places under the 
four-foot-high platform, since the cam- 
eras would be rolling again at any mo- 
ment. Bob Lowry, who was operating the 
video console, noticed the Muppeteers 
(a conjunction incorporating marionette 
and puppeteer) were relaxing by reading, 
chatting or just day-dreaming. Then he 
glanced at the video monitor still focused 
on the Muppets above the platform. They 
were scratching their heads, yawning 
and talking. “It was like they had minds of 
their own,” he says. 

Throughout the 17 weeks of the ex- 
traordinary production, it was easy for the 
crew and the all-star cast to phase into 
the fantasy world of Muppets and forget 
there were Muppeteers making them 
work. However, behind the illusion, that 
was the reality. While many other divi- 
dends accrued from the employment of 
the film-video system provided by Hill 
Production Service, the main reason it 
was needed was to allow the Muppet 
operators to see what their characters 
were doing during production. These 
operators were usually working beneath 
the elevated sets or otherwise out of 
sight. 


Bruce Hill, President of Hill Production 
Service, mounts a video camera onto a 
CP-16RP 16mm film camera. 


To achieve this, all the film cameras 
used during the production had been 
modified to incorporate compact, high- 
resolution video cameras that displayed 
the images on the ground glass of the film 
cameras. This is achieved through the 
use of an optical “pick-off” assembly be- 
hind the film camera ground glass which 
shares the image with the camera optical 
viewfinder. The use of the film camera’s 
viewfinder is in no way inhibited by the 
splitter assembly. These electronic im- 
ages are carried by cable to the control 
console where the information is re- 
corded on 3/4-inch videotape and simul- 
taneously displayed on TV monitors. 

As many as 15 monitors were used at 
one time, though there are no practical 
limits inherent to the system. Most of 
these were small monitors placed for 
easy viewing by individual Muppeteers. 
This allowed them to see that the Mup- 
pets they were operating were correctly 
positioned; e.g., looking at the camera or 
at the characters to whom they were talk- 
ing, etc. Larger monitors were used by 
the production staff to verify that no wires, 
arms or other evidence that the Muppets 
aren't real appeared in frame. 

This marriage of film and video produc- 
tion techniques for THE MUPPET 
MOVIE started with a phone call to Bruce 
Hill from ITC Entertainment during the 
earliest stages of production planning. 
Initial meetings involved Muppet creator 
Jim Henson, director James Frawley, 
cinematographer Isidore Mankofsky and 
Hill. “They wanted to produce a feature 
film using production techniques per- 
fected during videotaping of the Mup- 
pets’ popular weekly television program,” 
Hill recalls. 

The film-video system that Hill evolved 
during the past decade proved to be more 
than adequate for the task. Hill first be- 
came interested in film production with 
the immediacy of video viewing and re- 
play more than ten years ago while he 
was a vice president of Mitchell Camera 
Company. He organized Hill Production 
Service, in Hollywood, California, in 1969 
for the purpose of developing and renting 
specialized equipment for this appli- 
cation. 

Until 1973, Hill concentrated on con- 
verting 16mm cameras for video viewing 
and recording. His initial idea was to 
provide an inexpensive way for TV pro- 
ducers to use videotape production 


techniques for recording multi-camera 
production on 16mm film. 

A director at the control console could 
decide which film camera to activate by 
viewing the feed from the various cam- 
eras. This would provide all of the advan- 
tages of immediacy and camera pre- 
editing without sacrificing the “film look”. 
While one network seriously considered 
the concept, the idea was never 
launched, because most experi- 
mentation was done with color reversal 
film, which just didn’t come up to 35mm 
color negative quality standards. “My 
guess is that if the current Eastman Color 
Negative II film 7247 stock had been 
available during that period, the idea 
would have taken hold,” Hill opines. 

However, the 16mm film-video system 
was used for the production of many rock 
concerts, jazz festivals and similar types 
of special programs. After Hill began rent- 
ing 35mm cameras modified for video 
viewing and recording, the system be- 
came very popular with commercial pro- 
ducers. Although it has been used for 
production on such feature films as LO- 
GAN’S RUN, THE TOWERING IN- 
FERNO and others, Hill estimates that 
some 80 percent of the rental systems to 
date have been used for making com- 
mercials. 


Video tape engineer Robert Lowry makes 
fine-tune adjustments, while seated at 
film-video control console. 


Ironically, with the emergence of the 
improved Eastman Color Negative II film 
7247 stock, an increasing percentage of 
this work is now being done in the 16mm 
negative format. Several 16mm and 
35mm camera manufacturers are now 
providing new cameras already modified 
for video viewing. Hill believes this, and 
the impact of THE MUPPET MOVIE will 
provide the spur for wider use of film- 
video systems in entertainment pro- 
duction for theaters and television. 

THE MUPPET MOVIE production 
crew used five Hill cameras modified for 
video viewing and recording. These were 
a Mitchell BNCR, an Arriflex 35BL, an 
Arriflex IIC, a Mitchell Mark Il and a 
Cinema Products Universal Steadicam. 
The first two cameras were primarily 
used in the studio, while the Arri IIC and 
Steadicam were employed on locations. 
High-speed special effects filming was 
done with the Mitchell MK II. When the 
Steadicam was used in certain action 
sequences, a lightweight coaxial cable 
was plugged into the rear of the body vest 
of the operator for transmission of the 
reflex viewfinder images to the video 
control console for continuous viewing on 
the monitors, and for recording on the 
3/4-inch videotape cassette recorder. 

“We use industrial-type video cameras 
designed for surveillance and scientific 
applications, because they are compact 
and have high-resolution image- 
producing capabilities,” Hill explains. 
“The video cameras have to be modified 
extensively to make them compatible for 
use in a filming environment. Our re- 
design includes the installation of spe- 
cialized video tubes and related circuitry 
to gain a high degree of sensitivity with- 
out undesirable side effects, such as un- 
controllable blooming problems when 
filming in high-key situations. The ideal is 
to produce a bright, noise-free video 
image while stealing the minimum 
amount of light from the film camera's 
reflex optical viewing system,” Hill says. 
“Our current design produces a good, 
usable video picture with less than two 
footcandles of light striking the tube face. 

“Pellicle reflex film cameras such as 
the Cinema Products BNC/SPR 35mm 
sound stage camera are ideal for a video 
viewing system, since they produce a 
smooth, flicker-free, high-resolution 
video image when operating, though a 
1/3-stop light loss to the film is inherent. 
On the other hand, rotating mirror reflex 
cameras do produce some image flicker 
on the video screen, and a slight degra- 
dation of video resolution, but there is no 
light loss to the film.” The pellicle, flicker- 
free video image was especially impor- 
tant for the production of THE MUPPET 


MOVIE because of the need to frame 
Continued on Page 704 
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Atypical sound stage layout of the film/video system equipment used to film THE MUPPET 
MOVIE. Muppet operators, manipulating the hand puppets from below four-foot-high 
platform, view what the camera sees by means of small individual video monitors which 
provide ‘‘eyes”’ for their otherwise sightless Muppet actors. The image is transmitted from 
a video camera shooting through the lens of the film camera. It passes through the video 
console, to be displayed on the main monitor and separate small monitors. 


Director James Frawley simulates hostile jealousy, as actor-director Mel Brooks has a 
look through the video-laden camera. The system is a fine tool for the director, because it 
allows him to see exactly what the film camera is recording, and also makes possible 
instant playback of each scene, thus avoiding costly retakes because of errors which 
ordinarily would not be obvious until viewed in the rushes the next day. 


Professional Five-Light 
4.3KW “Quartz” Lighting Kit 


) : . . . for Studio and 
a Focusing —_ Location Lighting 


Spot Lights 
The CP/PRO-KIT offers 
maximum versatility and portability 
for both studio and location operation. 
It includes: 0 Two focusing 1000-watt 
spot lights and two focusing 650-watt 
spot lights (all four above 
luminaires supplied with detachable 
rotating four-leaf barndoors) 
XC One 1000-watt fill light (broad) with 
integral four-leaf barndoor 0 Four 
diffusion frame holders with spun glass 
XC Two gaffer grips 0 Three professional-type For further information, please write to: 


stainless steel light stands D Five 15 ft. é 
three-wire cables 1) A sturdy aluminum carrying Cinema x PROOUCES 
case, measuring only 26” x 20/2” x 934”. 


F ‘ 2037 Granville Avenue, Los Angeles, California 90025 
CP/PRO-KIT total weight: 69 Ibs. Telephone: (213) 478-0711 @ Telex: 69-1339 lm@ Cable: Cinedevco 


100 
| Fill Light (Broad) 


REBATE 


NOW EXTENDED 
TO JULY 31st, 1979 


On recorders in stock or in shipment 
after which this Rebate Program will be terminated 


ORDER NOW while all models are still available 


Contact us for the name of your nearest dealer. 


NAGRA MAGNETIC RECORDERS, INC. 


19 West 44th Street, Room 715, New York, N.Y. 10036 (212) 840-0999 
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BEL AIR CAMERA & HI-FI 
FOR NO NONSENSE 
DEPENDABILITY 


Meet Bel-Air's team of mail-order experts. They will make every effort to ship your order the day 
it’s received»-They will ship you brand new factory fresh merchandise with all original packaging. 
You can depend on Bel-Air for fast, efficient service that’s been our trademark for over two decades. 


used arri 
16mm 

Arri 16M: w/(4) magazines, 
(2) var. motor, (1) 25 fps 
motor, case ....... 4250.00 
Arri 16S: w/10mm Cinegon, 
28mm Xenon, 50mm Xenon, 
motor, battery, case 3939.95 ; 


R16ES Mono Body . (N) 889.00 
R16 Auto w/12-120 

Angenieux ...... (U) 1750.00 
R16 Auto w/12-120 


R16PZ w/17-68 


Angenieux ...... (D) 1995.00 
R16PZ w/12-120 
Angenieux ...... (N) 3999.95 e . used arri lenses 
R16PZ w/12-120 =~ : 
Electric Handgrip... (N) 99.95 Angenieux ...... (U) 2499.95 prices too low SOMITET TS CHIOQON 2S: 2 ot. ooo oe Saw anes ailee nas sooo eer 299.95 
500mA Battery..... (N) 117.95 NEWS 16 w/12-120 to print! bos ae Planar RSS SCOR ESTO Sa ee bee ee 469.95 
1000mA Battery... (N) 179.95 Angenieux, Single Bel-Air Camera maintains a large HUN TAO GMODUN s <.!s ee ecdns Noses Set eimai acter tree eae 259.95 
Battery Charger ....(N) 67.95 P . POINT ILO ONO oc Zech vicls,d's wsivis. 2 Peco Maes Manns Poo eet 259.95 
poping Sol he (N) 249.95 System, & Case . (U) 4200.00 inventory of Lowell equipment Pan 175-70 {2:2 ANQORIOUK: .. ¢ 5.:2a) ate < Galois sie wigletaiere Sia a7 tole 599.95 
Synch pce ats : Tota-Light, Softlight, Omni Light en RN Re A a cibgroe Re 250.00 
Generator....... (N) 299.95 & D-Light. Arn Halliburton Gases. cose cs ceive sca ese ceees ms nee 169.95 
200’ Magazine ..... (N) 339.95 come in! call! or write! 
USED 16MM CAMERAS NEW CINE LENSES SOUND EQUIPMENT 
bolex 16 2.0 Cine Xenon (Ari) .............0ee eee eeeeeee 269.95 | Sennheiser ME-20 head...................... (N) . 
Bolex EBM w/grip, battery & case.............220000. 1995.00 | 25 f2.0 Zeiss Planar (Arri) ......................0005 449.00 | Sennheiser ME-40 head....................5. (N) 52.95 
BolotRax dent ae ees cree ae Le eee 649.95 | 50 f2.0 Xenon (Arri)...........-. 0. eee eee cece eee 399.95 | Sennheiser MZNS1 AC Power ................. (N) 145.00 
Bole Rex 2b. os. - Gaede lata ee ea ieaees 395.00 | 75 f2.0 Cine-Xenon (Arri) .............0-0..0seeees 299.95 | Sennheiser K2-V battery cont.................. (N) 52.50 
Bolex Unimotor w/Battery ..............0cceeeeeeeeees 99.95 | 100 f2.0 Cine-Xenon (Arri) ...............2.2.2000. 699.95 | Sennheiser M2S-805 shock mount............. (N) 68.00 
Bolex MST Motor w/Voltage Reg. & Batt................ M6008] AS FU. SAngenluek CY =e oss os Sore cee ewes 475.00 | Electro-Voice Re-50 microphone............... (N) 79.95 
Bolexi400' Maga7ines cc 255- 50 Goes hc vide eee eee 310.08) 1 20 FO Annee On. be ee. occ eae na es 699.00 Electro-Voice Re-10 microphone............... (N) 95.95 
Hydro Tech Underwater Housing TEC AMDOUUOK Cree oo oe cela te eia wenn tie nanan 399.00 | PMLEC-71 microphone ..................... (N) 61.50 
fOr, BOIOX H-1Gic. "sa Was sotanae «somes pak oak tees 289.95 | 150 f2.7 Angeniuex ‘C” ................000eeeee ees 795.00 | PML FP-92C microphone .................... (N) 92.50 
eciair AG-150 (2 WIANGONMIEX Gt s.02: caccabersaasa setts 2999.00 | Sony ECM-451 microphone................... (N) 169.00 
Eclair ACL w/2 batteries, charger 17-68: 12:2 Angeniie Cae ee ee 599.00 Stellavox SP-7 w/sync head Dette eee t tees tetas (N) 3495.00 
&:(2).200" magazines =... ..6s42c0<s<eece-rere~: 3999.00 | 17-68 f2.2 Angeniuex w/finder ...................005 695.00 | Electrovoice 642 Shotgun Mic................. (U) 175.00 
manianboas ae 20 sopliaseanes tr Renate eet eee cADE 1995.00 ae pec vette eee ee eee enna cena es a ge 
A | iy arigon Bp water aa eta ctsboccte alate ote otatacs kiataichcoee 799.08 FOE no cette emer ecesune A 
Bealled IGESseesscecee sss css | 7-88 Som Berit 6 249.00} PML:CL-3 Microphone «o.oo... cece (W) 99.80 
Beaulieu R16-3 Lens Turret..............0.0.e0cesee- 794.95 pe Rome pele bie Debt ee teen teen eee eee ees —— 
Beauly 200° Magenng occ LILLE zens | 171902.7 Som perthiot 00 690.00 METERS 
Beaulieu Sync Pulse Generator ....................... 189.00 PRO E ORS RB ci 157.58 Ants ; joe 
bell & howell (oF T rotessional tl........ * u' ROE AU sees ts e 
Bal & Hotell PODE 53 soso 6S oes da paas Secckesals 189.00 | Elmo F16-250 HS ....... J cA artis es (N) 749.95 | Combill ............ 179.95 Auto Spot Il......... 374.95 
Gil S HOWVODR 365s ssceccssss ses dssck el. 289.00 | B&H 302 Opt. & Mag........ (u) 649.00 | Lumicon Meter ....... 129.95 Auto Spot Il — Digital 562.50 
pe SS Re cath he Ne Cine Special.......... 157.95 
kodak BROT: neon cari cer asiascntsce chek (UV) 169.80 | oe ee vter 636.95 
Kodak Cine Special 2 w/200' Magazine................. 450.00 | B&H 552 Sound ................ 2. sees eee, (Uji 7300 G8 Pe ee ens : 
Kodak Cine’Special't <0... ¢ccces.s.vsecevessessedss 295.00 | B&H 185Sound .................. eee e eee, (U) 289.00 | gossen pentax 
Balin PA SUMBOd on ch seen kee seas cee (U) 3000.00 Lona‘ Pron o2 5c. e ad 99.95 1° Digital Spotmeter . . 279.95 
Graflex-Singer Insta-Load .................... (U) 399.00 Luna Pro sbc......... 164.95 1/21 Spotmeter V ... . 189.95 
5544 A USED CINE LENSES conte Bell: & Howell 1574G se os cece ce ccs weeevas (N) 499.00 
+4 ANQOMUCX .. 2... eee eee reece cnet eee neee . Basler P-G' SHON <5: taactesleracessaeceade a0 (U) 199.00 
AS ASANQOMURR s ocacctin essence were aeadiertetes 299.95 | Bell & Howell 285 Sound .................... (U) 325.00 TRI PODS 
ME 2S AINE, 25 es tee Sasi noe aie. tad seen OEE 200.00 editing = fluid Ae tripods ious 
12-420 ‘ANnGentneK. SOT et eee case tare cae 1750.00 : AMDOE “MN WIOIG Sc nctass:0;5 cate ascjeccint reat ta creme aces 5 
92-120 AnGemien RM? sags ley wccrbland carskaniqetchins 1795.00 Saarmrinn gy (PRY «oe ee sve ecewevewees o ine JB w/wooden-metal legs ............... 0. cc cece eee 449.95 
125-75) ANGONNIEK: --<.50 osc aoctoeat hose cae e bakers 1400.00 Siete 16 Le nd ee eee eee (U) 199.95 JB w/Wooden legs! < 325 sd tks ohh seeckcwaces scams 499.95 
47-B5-Pan'Ginohics ; 0750 5.% os bene catinc gee nce oatiees 289.95 Minette 16 Halogen ee he epi eas oO | (N) 345.00 WE NGAN OWI fore siae tics sen ee ace’ tease acai eoe eas 369.95 
15-86 VatO(SWHAN 2 es ce erieaere ne or casey are MEO IG sacra n anes ea eres kT a (N) 59.95 | Safety chains ......... 0.0.02. sees rece eee ee eee eee 6.50 
16-70 Pan Cinor w/finder ..............0.0c0es0e0ee 389.95 | Bolex See ee Pe 2 a ae a (N) 79.95 Super-mini triangle .............- 20.0. ese eeeee esses 29.50 
AUB SRS tL Re ne art ea Se 299.95 | Meir-Hancock Hot Splicer ns beech ih ns Minhas 4A (U) 349.95 SUPOT-AMNNE VINYE CASE 5 ooo ccoctie actce, dn ok ciesnenss cies oe 29.50 
Ba FG NOE oss Seis ce ot as ln ee nae ede 169.95 Hahnel Motorized 16 S licer Sete ee ee (N) 79.95 Super-mini TUDUIS C880 nr. cee sett ah seats bean es 49.95 
10 f1.8 Angeniuex eee eye Vi ¥ie vie ae eie wie ole acsciees v.cp pieslsis 299.95 Cinemex Universal Spllcer (8-16) NR Paty on Ge (N) 39.95 Camera equipment pro w/gear head (U) treet eee ers ereee 99.95 
15 f1.3 Angeniuex AA to CE IO Ta See 279.00 Ciro Guillotine Splicer (16) ae ee et (N) 224.50 gitzo tripods & heads 
25 10: SS AlONIOK aon iaes boca toosace leaesdaneas AG6.00 a a ie ee ene z Studex performance ...................2005- (N) 129.95 
TO AZO NUM eta ie i oletclsiecalaa acest nine saecpierh Ohdinowale 169.00 PrO'StUudex CONMACES ons na ated we Pete wot (N) 184.95 
$60 TAO WA MONEE oss 0 oe. odoc Odcor ol pane. 239.00 HALLIBURTON CASES Tele Studex compact ...........0.0e.0e0e0e. (N) 299.95 
AGO MACTON VARIO) or. ee Sata suse saamnaahieeer’ 309.95 | 111 (24x18x7)....... 116.95 103 (18x13x6)........ 77.00 Rational #3 Head. <<. i: cece 05 See ee ovielete (N) 72.95 
12-120 Canon Fluorite-Arri.................2..00005 1395.00 110 (26x18x9) ....... 127.95 102 (18x13x4%) ...... 71.95 Rational’ #48: Heads. Sc dai ca teaeweecteass (N) 84.95 
VZ-5-70 BAGONG ROI D 55 ow sisted a Sisleediclare a celeiitiesss 150.00 | 106 (21x16x7%) ..... 105.95 101 (16x9x7%) ....... 68.95 Rational 65.7 si oicaias ccs maes se sces coset (N) 84.95 
WS URE LD - MOUND Riscre Shoe es 15,0, e/a Sieve Dar daecee 89.00 105 (21x13x6%) ...... 90.95 100 (12x9x5)......... 63.95 CWO: 4 Foes oe See Vote Soda ba nie tee (D) 49.00 
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MECHANICAL EFFECTS 
Continued from Page 677 


the absolutely lightest gauge that would 
work. We tried to be very mindful of the 
wires picking up reflections of the light, 
but it was still tough. We did flying of the 
Muppets on balloons that were con- 
trolled by guywires attached to fishing 
rods, and we had to move them freely 
around in the air. This meant that we 
were forced to make the effects work for 
360-degree movement. In other words, 
they had to be fully contained and port- 
able, so that they could operate within 
themselves and be taken on location. 
We often didn’t know where the location 
would be until the last minute. The spe- 


cifics of a location make a big difference 
in how you would normally build a gag or 
rig an action prop. You always have to 
plan it out ahead of time. The only solu- 
tion in this case was to carry a fully- 
equipped shop with you wherever you 
went, so that you could just sort of pull 
these gags out of the hat. A lot of it was 
just that. | had a basic concept for each 
gag and plenty of materials to back it up, 
so that we could pick the one that would 
best fit the situation, the winds, the 
weather, and the angle from which they 
were shooting. 


QUESTION: One of the things in the 
picture that spellbinds audiences is 
the fact that the Muppets actually ap- 


—_ 


Miss Piggy and Kermit are captured by the evil Doc Hopper. Here Jim Henson (standing in 
hole) and Frank Oz (upper left) prepare the rope-bound Muppets, while crew member looks 
on. (BELOW) Crazy Harry, the Special Effects man, operates a dimmer board in the big 
finale number, blowing a hole in the roof of the sound stage and inadvertently letting the 


rainbow shine in. 


pear to be driving cars. Could you dis- 
cuss that a bit? 


KNOTT: The cars, which were blind- 
drive cars, were originally designed fora 
particular scene, almost as if it had been 
story-boarded, so they were built spe- 
cifically for that. But as it ended up, we 
were driving on mountain roads, with 
cars piled up one on top of another, and 
so on and so forth. Some things get big- 
ger than what you originally anticipated. 
| took the responsibility for driving the 
cars in those cases, because | realized 
one day: how could you tell someone to 
not run off the road with Jim Henson and 
Frank Oz in the front seat? 


QUESTION: Can you tell me a bit 
about how the cars themselves were 
conceived? 


KNOTT: Conceived? They were con- 
ceived in panic. That’s what it got down 
to. They said, “Well, gee, we need cars 
and we're going to have Muppets driv- 
ing them, and obviously the performers 
can't drive the cars, so do something!” 
The problem was how to build those 
cars in a short period of time so that they 
could be blind-driven. We had to utilize 
the cars as closely as possible to the 
way they were, because there was no 
time to totally rebuild them, so we put the 
driver in the back seat or the trunk with 
extended controls. Bruce Hill gave us a 
video camera that could be mounted on 
the front of the car and a small monitor 
for the driver to use. It was quite hair- 
raising. There were times, especially 
toward the end of filming, when the cars 
had done everything but throw a rod, 
and we had been doing just everything 
we could to keep them running. On the 
last day of the show, as we were doing 
some pick-up shots, smoke came curl- 
ing into this trunk where | was sitting, 
driving with headphones on and watch- 
ing this monitor, trying to shift the trans- 
mission that was breaking, while the 
fumes were filling up inside. At this point, 
Frank Oz turned to me and said, “Isn't 
this fun?” And | said, “You can get driven 
off a cliff, too.” The Muppet people were 
just so tolerant of things like that and 
kept such a level attitude. A lot of per- 
formers wouldn't put up with many of the 
things they put up with. 


QUESTION: Aside from the blind- 
driving of the cars, were there any ef- 
fects in the film that could be called 
dangerous? 


KNOTT: We were, of course, very mind- 
ful of safety all the time, but there were 
no “hard” effects (forceful explosions) in 
the picture. There were some pretty ex- 


plosions that we set off near the end of 
the picture, going for a fantasy effect, 
but even though there were no hard ef- 
fects, the explosions had to be big in 
size and scope because we were work- 
ing in full-sized sets. The question of 
scale was always with us. How big do 
you build a prop? When you conceive a 
gag with Kermit riding his bicycle, does 
he travel 50 feet or 450 feet? 


QUESTION: | should imagine that one 
of the things that definitely sets this 
feature apart from the Muppets’ TV 
show is that you show the Muppets 
full-height and free-standing in ac- 
tion, isn’t that so? 


KNOTT: Yes, there are sections in the 
film when you see Kermit and Fozzie 
standing free on their legs with their 
heads and mouths moving, and there 
are shots of Muppets flying through the 
air with their heads moving. That’s 
where the radio-controlled “hand” was 
very helpful. At first we didn’t know 
whether we should build radio- 
controlled Muppets and try to duplicate 
what Jim Henson does with them, or 
what. But after a long process of getting 
to know Jim, we ended up with a radio- 
controlled hand that has all these 
movements in it and we just left it inside 
the Muppet. We have a couple that we 
developed after that point which were a 
little more sophisticated, but we gave 
the best control to Jim Henson and it 
allowed him to operate the Muppet from 
some distance back. | tried not to as- 
sume that we could duplicate, do better 
or even compete with what they were 
doing. 


QUESTION: When it came to the Mup- 
pets that had to be operated by means 
of monofilament, did your people op- 
erate them or did theirs? 


KNOTT: Oh, it was sort of back and forth. 
The bicycle gag | took care of, because 
it was just the nature of the beast. And 
there were a couple of other ones that 
we did—like when Kermit flies through 
the air, and so forth. Day by day we 
would switch off with their performers 
quite a bit. They are all very skilled. A 
Muppeteer takes two years to develop, 
and even then they are personally 
selected by Henson. Since he’s the best 
in the world, it’s really quite an honor for 
them to be chosen. 


QUESTION: Can you tell me about the 
details of that opening sequence 
where Kermit is seen sitting in the 
swamp, playing his banjo and sing- 
ing? 

Continued on Page 710 


The Muppets gather in a Hollywood studio screening room for the first showing of their 
movie. Jim Henson views his monitor for a shot of Kermit. The movie-within-a-movie 
device takes the audience back to the ‘‘Golden Age”’ of Hollywood, with all its hyperbolic 
nostalgia. The film studio itself serves as an apt and colorful locale for such goings on. 


The “biggest” gag created by Robbie Knott and his crew for THE MUPPET MOVIE is the 
creature with an overactive pituitary and a 15-foot head (bigger than that of KING KONG). 
He supposedly eats a growth pill inside this building and grows right out the top. The main 
challenge for Knott was how to build it cheaply enough to fit the budget, and to keep it 
hidden so that it would not get too much criticism in advance. 


IF THERE’S A BETTER 
MAGNETIC FILM RECORDER 
ON THE MARKET, 

IT COMES FROM US. 
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Magnetic Film Recorder/ 
Reproducer for 17.5/35 mm 
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Being better isn't easy. 
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“TVC’s Chem-Tone is an indispensable 
technique...itadds enormously to 
the mood of authenticity 

in my nightime photography. ” ray rivas 


“I’ve developed a nightime lighting style—some people would call it ‘bold or gutsy’ that 
wouldn't be possible without the availability of a process like TVC’s Chem-Tone”. It’s the look that 
Kenyon & Eckhardt requested when they asked me to shoot a package of commercials in Milwaukee 
for their client, Ford Motorcraft. 


“The agency had devised fast-action storyboards which called for cops-and-robbers-style 
footage—a combination of dialogue and dangerous auto stunts. And more than half the scenes were 
set at night. 


“| always prefer to utilize ambient nightime light to its fullest, working with a minimum of 
supplemental lighting and avoiding fill light wherever possible. And with Milwaukee in the grip of a 
frigid winter storm during our three-day shoot, with temperatures regularly dipping below zero, we 
ue: t Lies worked with a heavy lighting situation and the big crew needed to operate it. Our 

A efficiency would have been cut down too far. 


“The availability of Chem-Tone meant that | could reliably shoot many scenes 
we needed in downtown Milwaukee using only the ambient light provided by street 
lamps, shop windows and the flashing gumballs on top of the police cars. | knew 
that | could safely push my 5247 to 400 ASA and still obtain black blacks, vibrant 
colors and hold my contrast down. And by shooting night-for-night, | avoided the 
blue-green cast associated with day-for-night photography. 


Fay Fiiven Desolod Carerarrien | Ore director/cameraman like myself who's seeking a realistic nightime 
Rivas/Aronson Film Associates, N.Y. lighting style, TVC’s Chem-Tone is an indispensable technique. 


ony TVG has ChemTone 


tvc laboratories, inc., 311 west 43rd street, new york, new york 10036 (212) 397-8600 
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ACHIEVING THE “BIG PICTURE” LOOK WITH SUPER-VISION 


An expanding modifier for projection lenses, which enlarges 2 to 15X 
original size without deterioration in terms of grain or distortion 


Super-Vision is described by its devel- 
opers as a unique optical system de- 
signed to expand the magnification 
capabilities of normal projection lenses 
without degrading image quality. Edge- 
to-edge sharpness and resolution is 
maintained at all levels of magnification 
without focus shift or color defects. The 
image is completely free of distortion re- 
gardless of the projected image size. 
diopter, plano-concave auxiliary lens. In 


use, it is placed beyond the focal point of 
the prime lens. At this point, the image is 
fully formed and inverted. The distance 
from the prime lens to the Super-Vision 
lens determines the amount of magnifica- 
tion. Focusing is achieved with the prime 
lens as usual. 


Universal Mounting 


The Super-Vision lens is housed in a 
barrel which is threaded to fit the end of 


A 16mm projector with a 17-foot projection throw. Using only a two-inch prime lens, the 
resultant image is 40 inches wide (inset on screen). The combination of a 4-inch-diameter 
Super-Vision lens with a two-inch prime lens results in an image 96 inches wide. By 
moving the Super-Vision lens only a short distance farther from the prime lens, the 
resultant image could be 10 or 12 feet wide. (BELOW) The Super-Vision Lens screws into 


the projection system’s prime lens. 


the prime lens. Adapter rings are avail- 
able to accommodate the threads of any 
make or brand of prime lens. Adapter 
rings also are available for 16mm pro- 
jectors. The lens is moved with respect to 
the prime lens by means of knobs on the 
outside of the barrel. No modification is 
required to the projector. 

With a given prime lens, the Super-Vi- 
sion lens will provide continuously vari- 
able magnification ranging from two to six 
times enlargement. In some applications, 
15-times enlargement is possible. A 
35mm film can fill a 70mm-size screen or 
a standard anamorphic screen. A 
16mm film can fill a standard 35mm 
screen and Super 8mm and all sizes of 
slide films can be expanded to fill large 
screens. A 180° curved screen can be 
filled with 16mm, 35mm or 70mm film 
without any degradation. Because of the 
unique construction of the Super-Vision 
lens, two of them can be used in conjunc- 
tion to increase magnification even 
further. 


Numerous Applications 


The new lens has been usedina 
variety of applications. A large number of 
them are being used in audio-visual ap- 
plications and many are being used in 
background projection where the throw 
for a given size screen has been substan- 
tially reduced. The lens also is being 
used with darkroom enlargers, laser 
beam expansion and copy machine en- 
largements. 

Another proposed use in the 35mm 
theatrical projection field is to release pic- 
tures with a two-perforation height and 
expand them to fill the standard screen 
with the Super-Vision lens. Films will 
play with standard four-perforation 
pulldown and without loss of image qual- 
ity. 

The Super-Vision lens was used in 
both the 1978 and 1979 Academy Awards 
Presentations for the projection of films 
clips on the stage of the Dorothy Chan- 
dler Pavilion of the Los Angeles Music 
Center. 

In the following dialogue, Barnard L. 
Sackett, President of the Super-V Cor- 
poration, was independently interviewed 
(not by a member of the AMERICAN 
CINEMATOGRAPHER staff) and he dis- 
cusses the various capabilities of the 
new lens system: 


QUESTION: At the Burbank Studio 
demonstrations you kept telling your 
audiences how your Super-Vision 


lens will revolutionize the film indus- 
try. What is so different about your 
expanding lens? It’s been done be- 
fore. 


SACKETT: It’s like asking, what’s so 
great about the 747? After all, the Wright 
Bros. had an airplane, too. Expanding 
lenses have been used before. The dis- 
tinctive difference between Super- 
Vision and all other so-called expanding 
modifiers is Super-Vision’s capability of 
delivering a larger image without loss in 
resolution; the light factor is equal from 
edge to edge; there is no deterioration of 
the original source material; there is no 
added grain and there is no distortion. 
That’s the difference. 


QUESTION: What’s so distinctive 
about Super-Vision that has all these 
plusses, like you Say. 


SACKETT: Firstly, it’s not “like you say”. 
Hal Denstman, Industrial Photography, 
made an independent in-depth analysis 
of our lens and wrote of his findings in 
the October issue, 1978. CBS-TV, prior 
to using our lenses for rear projection, 
also made their own optical bench 
experiments. So it’s not “like you say” 
but what has independently been 
proven by experts. We have a superior 
variable focal length modifier capable of 
enlarging images 2 to 15x the original 
size (that’s using Super-Vision in the 4" 
diameter), and working with any projec- 
tion system from Super-8 to 70mm, plus, 
in fact, any other kind of projection sys- 
tem. 


QUESTION: You said ‘‘4-inch diame- 
ter’... does that mean you have more 
than one size? 


SACKETT: We can go as small as one 
inch and as large as an 8" diameter, 
which means, of course, bigger 
enlargements. We can even put two 
Super-Vision lenses together and really 
throw you out of your seat. 


QUESTION: What’s in the Super- 
Vision lens that makes it so unique... 
so perfect? Negative diopter, plano- 
concave lenses are not brand new. 


SACKETT: Ah, but the genius of Evan J. 
Anton made it unique. He calls it the 
Anton Process. He perfected the power 
curve. Anton invented this lens. He found 
the right combination of curves, focal 
length alignment and spacing to be de- 
signed within this one-piece element. It 
took him fifteen years and almost one mil- 
lion dollars to get the perfection and also 
the patent. 
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MagnaScope 2.35 


Dotted lines indicate negative area projected 


The above diagram by Joseph W. Schmit, of the Super-V Corporation, indicates various 
format applications of the MagnaScope System, to be projected with the Super-Vision 
lens. MagnaScope is a two-perforation-high process designed to provide substantial 
savings in the costs of release prints. (BELOW RIGHT) Interlaced MagnaScope print with 
two sound tracks, one for each successive pass through the projector. 


QUESTION: What happens when you 
demonstrate your lens before other 
optical engineers? Are they quick to 
see what you have or do they chal- 
lenge what you’ve got before they 
even see it? 


SACKETT: You’re so right. They don’t 
want to believe and they don’t want to 
see it. You almost have to play games 
with them to just look at it. My lens grind- 
er told me about a NYU professor who 
taught optics and he just flatly refused to 
believe or even want to discuss it. When! 
called this pedagogue on the phone he 
just kept refusing to see a demonstration. 
Every time | called him he would keep 
repeating that same old song, “I’m anop- 
tical engineer myself, and what you say 
you have is impossible. Absolutely.” On 
my sixth call | finally told him that if he 
didn't favor me with a visit | was going to 
call the Dean and say that they have a 
closed-minded professor. The next 
morning he was at my apartment in New 
York. “I’ve got five minutes for you, Mr. 
Sackett. And I’m only here under threats 
of blackmail.” | just smiled. | ushered him 
to a seat and threw on the switch to the 
16mm projector. | asked him to carefully 
study the big picture. He was still fight- 
ing me. “Listen, | can see the big picture. 
| know it’s a big picture. You don’t have to 
tell me that. | came here to see your 
Super-Vision. So just show me how 
wondertul it is,” he added snidely. | just 
kept asking him if the picture was sharp 
and clear. (“Yes!”) If the edges were as 
Continued on Page 725 
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SPELLING 
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“There are some people the camera just loves,” 


Meet the phenomenally prolific Aaron 
Spelling. He heads Aaron Spelling Pro- 
ductions and is Co-President of Spelling- 
Goldberg Productions. In the course of a 
day, he may turn his talents to any of his 
current prime-time winners —including 
Charlie’s Angels, Love Boat, Starsky and 
Hutch, Family, Vega$, and Friends—al/ 
of which he shoots on Kodak film. How 
does he get it all done? Some answers at 
the end of a long, long day. 

“Television is a medium of detail. I 
think the only difference between our shows 
and others is that we try to pay a little more 
attention to detail. I think that makes ours 
better—such details as scripts, sets, wardrobe, 
editing, music. We do a lot of location 
work. We average 3 to 4 days on location for 
every show we produce. 

“Details. Some people say another 
stock looks exactly like Kodak film. I tell you 
it doesn’t. It doesn’t have the look. That’s 
just my opinion, of course. The audience 
can’t know—they just know something is 
missing. They don’t feel part of the scene. 
They don’t feel involved in it. 

“We tried a show four years ago on 
tape, but it looked like a soap opera. I think 
for soap operas tape works, because all the 
scenes are played in a little apartment some- 
where, and they shoot between your nose 


Ree 


and your eyes anyway. But in an action 
series, it didn’t work for me. All my shows 
are shot on film. 

“T think a camera either loves you or it 
doesn’t love you. Once I was doing a Zane 
Grey Theatre with Akim Tamiroff, and he’d 
come in every morning and go over to the 
camera and say: ‘Good morning, my darling, 
take care of me today!’ And he would kiss 
the camera. There are some people the 
camera just loves. You can’t change that. 
You're lucky when the camera loves you. 

“The concept is the main thing. If you 
have a good concept, it’s going to work. If 
you have a bad concept, you can shoot it in 
Africa one week and Paris the next, and it’s 
still not going to work. And you've got to be 
blessed with stars. The whole concept works 
through them. It’s those people that make 
Charlies Angels special. 

“Television is a producer’s medium. 
You decide to go from story to script, from 
script to film. You hire the director; you hire 
the actors; you supervise the editing, the 
scoring, the dubbing —and if it’s no good, it’s 
your fault. 

“Ratings don’t take notice of what’s 
opposite a show. To me a ‘bomb’ is when 
you get a 32 and you’re opposite nothing. 
That’s worse than getting a 20 when you’re 
opposite some sensational show. There’s 
always a rating system of some sort. The per- 


son at the box office deciding whether or 
not to buy a ticket for your motion picture — 
that’s a rating system, too. 

“A lot of new writers demand the 
opportunity to write; but when you ask to 
read something they've written, they don’t 
have anything. They're filled with terrific 
ideas; but you know, so is my barber. Some- 
body has to be able to write those ideas. 

“T think the day-to-day job of being an 
executive is boring, and writing isn’t. I like 
producing, but I just won’t pack up my tent 
and run away if I don’t have any shows on 
the air. I'll say—that’s terrific, I’ve had a great 
time and a great ball club and we’ve won a 
lot of pennants, and I'll go back and write. I 
love that.” 


Tf you would like to receive our monthly 
publication for filmmakers, Kodak 
Professional Forum, write: Eastman Kodak 
Company, Dept. 640, 343 State Street, 
Rochester, NY 14650. 
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Kodak... Official motion picture consultant to the 1980 Olympic Winter Games. 


3M INTRODUCES NEW PROTECTIVE COATING FOR MOTION PICTURES 


A process designed for the protection of internegatives and 
prints in all film formats, that not only extends their useful 
life, but retains the clarity of image without scratches or dust. 


A protective coating for professional 
motion picture film which reduces 
scratches, thereby extending the life of 
the film has been introduced by the 3M 
Photographic Products Division. 

Originally developed to coat plastic 
lenses used for light-emitting diode dis- 
plays on wrist watches, 3M’s patented 
PHOTOGARD coating came to the mo- 
tion picture industry several years after 
discovery in the company’s Central Re- 
search Laboratory. 

Colorless, clear and flexible, PHOTO- 
GARD coating is applied to motion pic- 
ture or still film, negative or positive, to 


protect against scratches, static elec- . 


tricity, spills, smudges and cracks. An 
additive to the PHOTOGARD coating 
applied to color paper prints significantly 
reduces color dye fade caused by ultra- 
violet exposure. 

Applications for PHOTOGARD coating 
are numerous, and fall into four basic 
categories: 

1) Motion Pictures—PHOTOGARD 
coating is used to protect internegatives 
and release prints of 7Omm and 35mm 
theatrical releases, 16mm industrial and 
commercial films, and Super-8 point-of- 
purchase films. 


Located in the heart of New York’s film district, this 3M-designed PHOTOGARD coater 
applies a clear, tough protection to motion picture film. It reduces damaging effects of 
scratching, solvents and static electricity. Dirt and other particles can be easily cleaned off 
the film without generating a static charge or leaving scratches. The coating will not crack 
in heat or cold, nor will it affect the color of the protected image. 


2) Graphic Arts—PHOTOGARD was 
recently introduced as a coating for type- 
setting film fonts. Also, the coating may 
be used to protect halftone screens, 
printed circuit negatives and positives, 
printed matter that is exposed to the ele- 
ments or possible defacing (e.g. subway 
maps), and bar code labels to maintain 
information readability. 

3) Photofinishing — PHOTOGARD 
coating can provide a clear, tough coat- 
ing for amateur snapshots, professional 
and commercial prints, school and other 
group photos and portraits. 

4) Micrographics — PHOTOGARD 
coating can be used to protect conven- 
tional 16mm and 35mm rolls of microfilm 
and sheets and rolls of 105mm micro- 
fiche. 

The PHOTOGARD coating is applied 
to both sides of motion picture film at a 
new 3M coating facility in New York City. 
The coating is designed for protection of 
internegatives and release prints of 
70mm and 35mm theatrical releases, 
16mm industrial and commercial films, 
and Super-8 point-of-purchase films. 

The protective coating prevents a wide 
variety of physical damage to release 
prints and laboratory intermediate 
stocks. The 3M PHOTOGARD service 
will provide a rapid turn-around coating 
service to the trade, according to John M. 
Lupo, 3M’s market development man- 
ager for Abrasion Resistant Products, St. 
Paul, Minn. 

‘“PHOTOGARD has been tested 
successfully by several of the largest film 
makers in the nation,” Lupo said. “We 
have discovered a potential use beyond 
our original expectations. The coating 
not only extends the life of prints, thus 
providing a production cost saving, but it 
retains the clarity of the image, without 
scratches or dust, from the first showing 
to many hundreds of screenings.” 

Coating services are performed at 
3M’s new PHOTOGARD Coating Facility 
at 321 W. 44th Street, New York City. Paul 
Brewer is the operations supervisor of 
the facility and Kurt Wulliman in New 
York and Ned Whiting in Los Angeles are 
sales representatives. 

In addition to providing high abrasion 
resistance, PHOTOGARD coating 
creates a barrier to the deteriorating ef- 
fects of solvents and static electricity 
which attract dust to film. Dirt and other 
particles can be easily cleaned off the 


(TOP RIGHT) 3M PHOTOGARD coater is 
housed in a “cleanroom” environment. 
(CENTER) Operations Supervisor Paul E. 
Brewer demonstrates how protective coat- 
ing is applied on both sides of film. (BOT- 
TOM) Film enters the coating stations (at 
left) and travels to curing station (at right). 
A combination of film cleaner and static 
eliminator is at top left. 


film without generating a static charge or 
leaving scratches. Oil, dust, fingerprints 
and other material can be wiped away 
easily without marking or smudging the 
film. 

The coating will not crack in heat or 
cold, nor will it affect the color of the 
projected image. “In fact,’ Lupo said, 
“PHOTOGARD will help preserve the 
overall image quality longer than non- 
coated films.” 

PHOTOGARD coating is also anti- 
bacterial and will protect archival footage 
against organic contamination. 

Spills or streaks on a PHOTOGARD- 
coated surface can be wiped clean 
rapidly with a damp cloth. Grease and 
felt-tip pen marks also clean up quickly. 
The surface of film remains new-looking 
with no signs of damage. 

3M’s theatrical field tests were made in 
early 1978 on single prints of Warner 
Brothers’ THE GOODBYE GIRL and 
Universal Pictures’ JAWS 2, each par- 
tially coated with PHOTOGARD. “After 
approximately 200 showings, the 
PHOTOGARD reels were free of 
scratches and dirt/dust accumulation. 
They continued to exhibit ‘show-case’ 
quality. Uncoated reels contained seri- 
ous scratches, dirt, etc., which impaired 
screen quality,’ Lupo said. 

Subsequent field tests continue to con- 
firm the print quality and longevity bene- 
fits of PHOTOGARD for TV syndication 
prints, 16mm industrial and commercial 
films and Super-8 point-of-purchase 
applications. 

In addition to motion picture film, 
PHOTOGARD coating has applications 
in photofinishing, the graphic arts, and in 
micrographics where a tough, optically 
clear, abrasion-resistant surface is re- 
quired. 

The 3M Photographic Products Divi- 
sion is a manufacturer of a variety of im- 
aging products including private label 
amateur film, professional color paper, 
X-ray films, graphic arts films, microfilm, 
document recording film and cameras, 
surveillance film and cameras, as well as 
a recently introduced COMPAS com- 
puterized analyzing system for pro- 
cessor photofinishing. The division also 
operates a nation-wide network of Dyna- 
color film processing laboratories. 

For more information on PHOTO- 
GARD, or any 3M photographic product, 
write Ph9-23, P.O. Box 33600, 3M Cen- 
ter, St. Paul, MN 55133. = 


THE SAMUELSON STORY 


A tribute to an outstanding company which functions as world-wide 
provider and manufacturer of equipment to the film and TV industries 


By SCOTT HENDERSON 


(EDITOR’S NOTE: Over a period of several 
years, it has been the continuing policy of 
AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER to, from 
time to time, focus the spotlight of attention on 
various companies which have made out- 
standing contributions to the motion picture 
industry. Organizations so honored in the past 
have included Arnold & Richter, Eclair, Cine- 
ma Products Corporation and Panavision, 
Inc., among others. The article which follows 
continues the tradition by paying tribute to an 
establishment, Samuelson Film Service Ltd., 
which has carved out a unique niche for itself, 
not simply as a world-wide equipment rental 
facility, but perhaps more importantly, as a 
manufacturer and innovator of special 
equipment precisely tailored to the needs of 
film technicians.) 


In the world of professional motion pic- 
ture production, when film makers talk 
about camera, lighting or sound record- 
ing equipment, Samuelsons, together 
with Panavision, whom they represent in 
Europe and Australia, sets the standards 
by which others are judged. 

It all started about 20 years ago when 
Sydney Samuelson, a freelance cam- 
eraman, bought his own camera in order 
to be able to take on work, there being no 
established rental house in Britain at that 
time as there was in the United States. 

When Sydney was unemployed him- 
self he loaned his camera to fellow free- 
lance cameramen, for a rental fee, rather 
than it lie idle on the shelves. 

Inevitably the time came when Sydney 
was offered a job but could not accept 
because someone else was using his 
camera. When this became a habit Syd- 
ney suggested to his brothers that they 
each chip in £100 as a deposit on a 
second camera. At that moment Samuel- 
son Film Service Limited was born. 

Two of Sydney’s brothers, David and 
Michael, were also cameramen, em- 
ployed on a full-time basis by British 
Movietone News. The fourth brother, 
Tony, was trained as a lawyer but at that 
time was employed by a firm of stock- 
brokers in the City. 

The need for equipment grew and be- 
tween the brothers they ploughed back 
all their income into the business, buying 
one of the first Arriflex 2A cameras to be 
imported into Britain, equipping it with 
Cooke Series II and Ill lenses when 
these became available and generally 
striving to provide the latest and the best, 
as is necessary for a rental company (no 
one likes renting dog-eared, obsolescent 
equipment) all packaged together in a 
manner that Sydney, and later David and 


Michael when they joined him full-time, 
would require to have it for their own use. 

The first feature film they serviced was 
TOM JONES, a turning-point film for both 
the British film industry and Samuelsons. 
It started a vogue for film-making on loca- 
tion independently of a studio base, 
which the brothers were happy to supply. 

In the middle of the ’60s Sydney, mak- 
ing his first trip to Los Angeles, knocked 
on the door of Panavision and met Robert 
Gottschalk for the first time. 


As Panavision became the accepted — 
standard for anamorphic lenses, 70mm 
cameras, etc., supplying such 
European-based pictures as LAW- 
RENCE OF ARABIA and DOCTOR 
ZHIVAGO it became necessary for the 
Panavision organization to have a Lon- 
don representative. Robert Gottschalk 
took the advice of Freddie Young, the 
Director of Photography, and Academy 
Award winner for those two films, and 
appointed Samuelsons as Panavision’s 


The deceptively unimposing facade and main entrance of Samuelson Film Service Lim- 
ited, located in Cricklewood Broadway, London, four miles northwest of Marble Arch. Here 
a staff of 300 services film companies all over the world. (BELOW) The ‘‘nerve center’ of 
Samuelson’s, where incoming and outgoing orders on a global scale are coordinated. The 
company prides itself on servicing emergencies of film-makers anywhere at any hour of 
day or night. 
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European Managing Associates. 

This was the start of a long and fruitful 
relationship which has enabled Pana- 
vision to have their equipment made 
available internationally and for Euro- 
pean film makers to have the best 
equipment in the world available on their 
doorstep. 

Other aspects of Samuelson’s opera- 
tion grew in parallel with the supply of 
equipment for feature film production. 
They also provided regular 16mm and 
35mm equipment to makers of TV com- 
mercials and TV program makers, to- 
gether with sound recorders, lights, gen- 
erators and, where necessary, crews 
also. For many of the early years David 
continued to work as acameraman, using 
the company gear, shooting such TV 
programs as CANDID CAMERA and 
WORLD IN ACTION. 

Throughout the early '60s, the com- 
pany continued to grow until it could be 
claimed to be the most complete, and 
perhaps the largest, film facility company 
in the world. 

The international aspect has always 
been an important one, indigenous 
British financed, produced and scripted 
film-making industry being somewhat 
limited for no other reason but that Britain 
accounts for only 4% of the world box- 
office gross. However, as they share a 
common language with the United 
States, it became more and more conven- 
ient for American-generated pictures 
being made in Europe to take their 
equipment out of London. 

The stories of servicing pictures over- 
seas from Britain are many like the case 
of the crew who phoned from Malta late 
one afternoon to say they had just 
dropped their Mitchell Mark II camera in 
the sea and “could they have another”. 
Samuelsons prepared a replacement, 
compiled and typed shipping lists, got 
the replacement to the airport in time to 
catch a night freighter and the crew was 
shooting with a fresh camera early the 
next morning. 

Today, in continuing to satisfy these 
needs, every outfit and item of equipment 
which they supply is programmed into a 
computer which can type out shipping 
lists and prepare carnet documents in- 
stantly at the press of a button and have 
their own London Airport freight com- 
pany, Samfreight Limited, to ship equip- 
ment quickly and efficiently all over the 
world. 

Meanwhile they expanded abroad and 
now have operations in Paris, Sydney, 
Melbourne and Johannesburg. 

At their Cricklewood Headquarters, 
just 4% miles north of London’s Marble 
Arch, Samuelsons have almost 300 staff 
taking orders from clients— mostly on the 
telephone—preparing them with the 
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The Brothers Samuelson. (LEFT) Sydney, who founded the company more than 20 years 
ago when, as a working newsreel cameraman, he began renting out his own camera 
between jobs. (RIGHT) David, who is responsible for many of the innovative pieces of 
equipment designed and manufactured by Samuelson’s. (BELOW LEFT) Michael, who 
likes to lead crews in the filming of Olympic Games and World Cup matches. (RIGHT) Tony, 
a lawyer by training, who races airplanes and horses (though not at the same time) for 


relaxation. 


same philosophy as when Sydney did it 
himself, designing and manufacturing 
items which they cannot go out and buy, 
supplying audio-visual and television 
equipment, operating a large fleet of 
specialized vehicles and now building a 
studio complex especially orientated to 
TV commercial makers. 

Samuelson’s manufacturing facility 
became necessary, in the first place, in 
order to be able to interface all the differ- 
ent items they supply. Panavision, Mitch- 
ell, Arriflex, Eclair, Aaton, Photosonics, 


Beaulieu, Bolex, Cinema Products and 
Auricon cameras on the one hand, must 
be able to be fitted, where possible and 
practical, with Panavision, Cooke, 
Angenieux, Zeiss, Kilfitt and Canon 
lenses and with support for the heavier 
lenses. Filter holders and matte boxes to 
fit everything must be supplied, all man- 
ner of camera supports must take all 
manner of cameras, and so on. Addition- 
ally Samuelson’s innovates much spe- 
cialized equipment. Among the many 
items is the first 20:1 zoom lens for 35mm 


Part of the Samuelson collection of early and exotic motion picture equipment. The 
cupboard to the left is a constant reminder of humble beginnings. A plaque on its door 
reads: “In 1956 this cupboard contained Samuelson’s entire stock of equipment.” Today 
that stock consists of many thousands of items of equipment in several divisions 


throughout the world. 
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(LEFT) Samuelson’s battery charging department. (CENTER) Always on the lookout for interesting lenses, Bill Woodhouse, Chief of 


Optics, checks a Canon zoom lens with a range of 20mm-500mm and a maximum aperture of T/1.8. (RIGHT) Doris Irving, Manageress of the 
filter department, checks outa set of Samcine nets. (BELOW LEFT) Samcine case fabrication department. (CENTER) Checking outa 16mm 
projector in Samuelson’s Sight & Sound division. (RIGHT) Part of the camera equipment rental store. The section shown here is only for 
specialized lenses, and contains only those that are ‘‘in’’ at the moment. 


usage; they were the first to modify a 
28-280mm Cooke zoom lens made for 
TV cameras to 25:250mm, which Cooke 
now calls the Cine-Varotal. They have a 
22-220mm T/2.5 wide-angle/wide- 
aperture zoom lens and have recently 
produced the widest-angle, lightest- 
weight hand-holdable zoom lens for 
35mm shooting, which has a range of 
18-100mm and weighs only 5 Ibs. with a 
silent zoom motor, also of their own de- 
sign. 

They hold patents on an adjustable 
limpet camera mount (a method of at- 


taching a camera to a vehicle which they 
pioneered), a depth of field calculator 
with separate scales for fixed focal 
length, zoom lenses, etc., a front projec- 
tion rig with additive color light source (in 
co-operation with a leading British cam- 
eraman, Harry Waxman) and an inclining 
prism which can be used with any lens of 
24mm focal length or longer (12mm with 
16mm cameras), which enables a cam- 
eraman to shoot at zero camera height 
with correct image orientation and with- 
out loss of quality or effective aperture. 

Since its very beginnings, Samuel- 


Work in progress at Samuelson’s Production Village, conceived as a studio complex of 
stages of various sizes, and related equipment, principally adapted to the production of 
television commercials. Excavation for the “village pond’’, to be surrounded by lush 
landscaping, can be seen in the foreground. The Village is scheduled for completion the 


first week in July. 


son’s has pursued a policy of providing 
unique and exclusive items of equip- 


ment, “even if they have to make them 
themselves”. 

In the earliest days the ideas for spe- 
cialized items usually came from the 
brothers themselves, based upon their 
experiences as working cameramen. 
Some were quite simple devices, some 
have been quite major engineering 
undertakings. 

For instance, to take a simple idea, 
when they bought their first Arriflex 
35mm 2A cameras as cameramen they 
noticed that the “swan neck” adaptor that 
was supplied to fit the camera onto a 
flat-top tripod head, such as a Worral or 
Moy geared head, had a circular shaped 
base, which meant that the cameraman 
had great difficulty in ensuring that the 
camera was correctly aligned on the 
tripod head in a fore-and-aft direction. 
One of the first Samcine products, there- 
fore, was a support bracket with parallel 
sides, and with provision for attaching 
matte-box and lens support bars thrown 
in for good measure. 

In the early 60s, when Eclair intro- 
duced the 16NPR it was noticed that the 
tripod head adaptor of that camera, 
which took the form of a shoe fitted to the 
underslung camera motor, was short at 
the front— meaning that when the camera 
was free-standing and fitted with a zoom 
lens, it would tip over onto its lens when 


(LEFT) Tyler Helicopter Mount department. (CENTER) Camera equipment rental check-out department. Before any outfit leaves, every 
part is examined and the camera is run with the batteries that will be supplied with it. (RIGHT) Checking out Samuelson’s new ICL 2903 
computer. The computer has a 36,000-word main memory and a 140-megabyte on-line disk storage. (BELOW LEFT) The dolly department. 
(CENTER) Prototype of Samuelson’s new battery testing device which actually measures a battery’s ability to retain a charge. (RIGHT) 


Vehicle maintenance department. 


the magazine was removed. Further- 
more, the regular base was attached at 


the rear of the motor, so that it could not 
be used hand-held. Thus, when a cam- 
era was in the hand-held mode and put 
down on the ground it had to lie on its 
side, maybe with the lens in the mud. So 
a new motor shoe was designed for the 
NPR which would not tip over, which 
could be hand-held and was lightweight. 
It was a cameraman’s base designed by 
a cameraman. 

When the very first closed circuit TV 
cameras were introduced, also about 
1960, it was realized that a TV viewfinder 
could be an important aid to film-making. 
For their prototype TV finder, which they 
called the “UC2” they fitted a beam- 
splitter in front of the camera taking lens 
so that the closed circuit TV camera 
(which was fitted with a zoom lens so that 
it could be matched to the film camera 
lens) could see the scene without any 
parallax errors. Shortly afterwards they 


developed a system of taking a TV pic- 
ture off the ground glass of a mirror- 
shutter reflex camera which they called 
“Samcinevision” and which was first 
used by Oswald Morris when he photo- 
graphed OLIVER in 1967. 
Samcinevision has been in constant 
development ever since. Nowadays they 
have models to fit almost any 35mm film 
camera and the system is available in 
color as well as black and white. 
Currently they are working on an inex- 
pensive TV frame store system to replay 
a scan or frame immediately after it is 
recorded during the period that the film 
camera shutter is closed to the ground 
glass and TV camera. This should im- 
prove the TV quality appreciably. 
Another “first usage” with Oswald 
Morris as the Director of Photography 
was the Samcine “shimmering filter”. 
When Samuelson bought their very first 
star filters, which were of a deeply 
grooved type, David noticed that if they 


were rotated in an eccentric circle in front 
of the lens a point source of light would 
appear to shimmer or sparkle. As a re- 
sult, the Sameing shimmering filter was 
devised, a motorized rotating filter holder 
which moved the filter in frant of the cam- 
era lens in an eccentric circle. Ossie 
used it to great effect in the “Christmas 
Tree” scene of SCROOGE. 

Many years later David, who collects 
early film equipment as a hobby, bought 
a set of early filters in Sweden, one of 
which was a deeply grooved star filter. He 
was told that this was used in the very 
first Garbo film and that the Swedish 
cameraman moved it about in a circular 
motion to make the point light reflections 
in her eyes appear to sparkle. There’s 
nothing new. 

The same motorized filter holder, 
which fits into a regular 6.6-inch matte 
box, is now used, without the eccentric 
action, for their special set of 16 different 
multi-image lenses and for a “dove” opti- 


(LEFT) ‘“‘Rentacamera’”’, Samuelson’s over-the-counter operation, situated in the heart of London’s filmland. It rents still, as well as cine 
equipment and houses the ‘“‘Book City” film bookshop. (CENTER) a corner of “Book City”, which specializes in film technology books. 
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Samuelson’s sells 500 copies of AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHE 
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R each month. (RIGHT) Equipment store for Samuelson Lighting. 


cal turnover prism. 

Samuelson’s Engineering Department 
is always dealing with oddball requests 
for special camera mountings. In recent 
times they have made a rig to place a 
camera next to a horse’s hoofs for a Polo 
picture, on a Hovercraft-type lawn- 
mower for a football picture, on a lance 
for a jousting picture, on crash helmets, 
on racing cars, on bikes and motorbikes, 
on all manner of vehicles, and so on. To 
do this they have developed a whole 
series of mounting systems. They were 
possibly the first people to use suction 
cups to attach a camera to the side of a 
motor car and the Samcine Limpet Mount 
is still the only one which hinges out to 
any angle and can take either an Arri 
Bowl-type pan and tilt head or a flat cam- 
era plate attached to an Arri Bowl, so that 
the camera can be levelled, pointed pre- 
cisely in any direction and locked off in 
any position. 

The idea of using a female Arri tripod 
bowl as an interface for mounting either a 
tripod head or a flat plate camera fixing 
has been further developed into an item 
they call a “paddle mount”, a female Arri 
Bowl attached to a short length of regular 
scaffold tube which can then be affixed to 
all manner of supports from the roll bar of 
a Grand Prix racing car to a scaffolding 
tower to isolate the camera support from 


Major Flick’s Hollywood 


Three Academy 
honored films, 
“Teenage Father,” 
“The Flight of the 


the “flexible” floor which people move 
around on. 

Other support systems manufactured 
by Samuelson’s include an Arri Bowl- 
to-Mitchell adaptor which can also be 
used as a high hat to affix to a flat surface 
or which can have a 1%" lighting spiggot 
screwed to the underside, so that any 
lighting stand can be used as a camera 
“tripod”. 

Similarly they have made a levelling 
high-hat for Mitchell-type tripod heads 
which can either be used as a leveller on 
top of a tripod, as a high-hat on a flat 
surface, with a spiggot adaptor on a light- 
ing stand or Molevator, or with scaffold 
clamps to attach a camera directly to a 
scaffold tube rig. 

Many years ago when Sydney was at- 
tending a BSC meeting the conversation 
got around to the problems of multiple 
reflections encountered when gelatine 
daylight-to-artificial light compensating 
filters were placed on windows. It was 
suggested that if a flat and rigid filter 
could be made, the reflections could at 
least be limited to one only per lamp, 
which might then be avoided altogether. 
Sydney came into the office the next 
morning, found a supplier who was pre- 
pared to manufacture large (8 x 5-foot) 
sheets of “85” and ND.3, .6 and .9, %" 
thick filter and “Samcine Acrylic Window 


Gossamer Condor,” and 
“A Different Approach,” 
chose Foto-Kem as 
their movie lab... !!! 


SAM-MASTER camera crane reaches 
maximum height of 27 feet. Balancing is by 
electrically operated traveling counter- 
weight on boom arm. Vehicle is powered 
by six-cylinder gasoline engine. 


by Foto-Kem 


So, if you want award 
winning lab quality 
for your film... just say... 


“Foto-Kem it” means giving your film 
product the quality care, technology, 
and service that results in award win- 
ning films. Next time, why don’t you 
call Foto-Kem. 


Gerry Brodersen 
The Prez 


(A FOTO-KEM 


_ Industries. Inc. 


MOTION PICTURE LABORATORY 
2800 West Olive Avenue 

Burbank, California 91505 24 HOUR 
213/846-3101 SERVICE 
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EDITION 


AMERICAN 
CINEMATOGRAPHER 
MANUAL 


CHARLES G. CLARKE, A.S.C. 
and 
WALTER STRENGE, A:S.C. 


THE AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER MANUAL 


( P.0. BOX 2230 4TH EDITION 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 90028 


Please send copies of the AMERICAN CINEMA- 
TOGRAPHER MANUAL @ $18.50 each, plus $1.00 
handling fee. No C.O.D.’s. 


This easy-to-carry, pocket-size, concise, book 
contains practical, informative text, tables, 
charts, diagrams, drawings and listings of all the 
latest production equipment and filming tech- 
niques in use today! 

Key word printed on the edge of every right- 


hand page provides INSTANT INDEX for  ooheaigr aston ontie please verntt ae Sales eo Ol pes carers 
quickly locating desired data! ae uyers please pay by International Money Order or U. 3. 
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(LEFT) The Camera Maintenance department of Samuelson Alga-Cinema, Paris. (RIGHT) Manufacturing a LOUMA at Samuelson Alga- 
Cinema. Albert Viguier on the right. The LOUMA is a lightweight boom that supports a remotely controlled camera. Most recently used in 
the filming of Steven Spielberg’s ‘‘1941’’, it is expected to open new horizons for creative film-makers. 


Filter” was born. 

Another “filter” product born of discus- 
sions with Directors of Photography is 
Samcine Nets. Cameramen would often 
talk of the little pieces of old silk voile they 
had found in an attic and liked to use to 
give a nice soft look to their pictures. It 
was explained that window net or silk 
stockings was not the same as the type 
woven with square corners “like grandma 
used for her veil’. The exception was 
Oswald Morris, who prefers nets with 
round corners. 

To satisfy the demand, Doris Irving, the 
head of Samuelson’s filter department, 
was sent to the various fashion centers of 
Europe where fine silk voile might be 
available to buy quantities of the various 
types. From these a set of five was 
selected, all slightly different, four with 
square corners and one with round, and 
arbitrarily numbered one through five. 
They were made up into rigid frames in 
various sizes to fit all types of matte 
boxes. Since then, whenever a set of 
Samcine Nets is supplied, the number 1, 
or whatever, will be the same as the 
number 1 supplied the previous time that 
the cameraman used Samcine Nets. 
Shortly afterwards cameramen asked for 
white nets, to give a soft desaturated look 
and these were found too. Nowadays 
they even have them multi-colored. 

One day an optical factory which 
supplied them with diopter lenses from 
which they made up their sets of five full 
or split diopters, another Samcine prod- 
uct, gave David a book illustrating doz- 
ens of different types of prisms that could 
be made. 

Among them he noticed one called a 
Bauernfeind prism ‘‘used in the 
eyepieces of astro telescopes to bend 
the light paths so that the instrument 
could point upwards, but the eyepiece be 
horizontal”. For this particular form of 
prism the light is both reflected and re- 
Continued on Page 708 


(LEFT) Samcine “Mitchell” fitting levelling high-hat, with lighting spiggot adaptor 
(RIGHT) Arriflex 2C with Samcine hard-front lens mounting, Samcine isy-Anoie Grek 
tatable Viewfinder and Samcine Swan-neck adaptor with parallel sides. 


(LEFT) Samcine Super Limpet Mount in horizontal position with flat-top adaptor fitted. 
(RIGHT) Super Limpet Mount in vertical position with a pan and tilt head fitted. The Limpet 
is a mount with tremendous holding power for mounting cameras to flat or curved sur- 
faces of vehicles, and is adaptable to a number of other applications. 


In Australia, New Zealand & 
South East Asia for everything 
required in Film & Television 


Equipment @ e e Cameras, Editing, Lighting & Sound Equipment 
: JOHN DARRY 


GROUP + AUSTRALIA 


Salese Rental eService 


105 RESERVE ROAD 
ARTARMON, NSW 2064 
SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 


TELEPHONE: (02) 4396955 
TELEX: 24482 


The new portable lighting system for TV news gathering 


150, 250, 350 W output 30 volt, 4 a.h. power pack with 


self contained automatic fast charge. 
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You can expect more from a Bauer 16mm movie projector. Because 
Bauer has more. Like a unique four-tooth claw that means gentler film 
handling, longer film life, perfect film registration—even the smooth 

transport and projection of film with damaged perforations. 


Bauer does more. “Open automatic” film system lets you thread film 
automatically or manually...and remove or rethread film at any point. 
Film sensor switch shuts projector off, at film end or in case of 
film break, automatically. 


And Bauer offers more. Models to project silent, optical or magnetic sound 
films. Still frame projection. Magnetic sound recording. Switchable input 


lam ready to find out why a Bauer does more. 
Send complete information. 


Name Phone 
| Company 
Address 
City 
My Local AV Dealer 


senkeY Bauer Division — Co 
| Berkey Marketing Companies __ film-transport — 
25-20 Brooklyn-Queens Expressway West heaetresoeeeA a | claw 
°° Woodside, NY 11377 Bee ees 
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HORIZONTAL 


REPRESENTED 
BY WAVE FORM 
BELOW 


SIGNAL LEVEL 
IN IEEE UNITS 


T BLANKING 
LEVEL 


BLANKING 
y LEVEL 


ij 
SYNC PULSE TIP 


FIGURE 2—The waveform monitor visually displays the instantaneous video signal level 
and is the ideal graphic representation of the video process. The picture of the cam- 
eraman has one black horizontal line through it. This represents the one line out of 525 
that we have singled out to analyze. While some waveform monitors can actually display 
one particular horizontal scan in this manner, most display all 525 lines continuously in 
real time. Due to persistence of vision and the slow decay time of the monitor screen 
phosphors, it usually appears that the waveform for all 525 lines are superimposed on 
one another. 

Note that before the picture information begins, the signal is at blanking level (0). As 
the picture information begins, the signal goes to an intermediate level (50 to 60 IEEE 
units) representing the gray background. The black lens causes the signal to go to its 
minimum level. Note that the minimum black level is not quite 0 level, but usually 
adjusted slightly higher to approximately 7/2 IEEE units. In a similar fashion the signal 
continues to respond to the light and dark portions of the scan. Upon reaching the right 
edge, the signal goes to blanking level, and then the sync pulse triggers the electron 


beam to rapidly retrace to the left edge for the next scan. 


CINEMA WORKSHOP 
Continued from Page 652 


vals and sync pulses. The color signal 
does not appear much different as the 
color information is “superimposed” or 
“encoded” onto this basic signal. Other 
reference information can be added to 
the signal during the horizontal or vertical 
blanking intervals without affecting the 
picture. These signals need not concern 
the cinematographer, as his attention 
should be focused on the picture infor- 
mation portion of the waveform. 

Why should the cinematographer 
understand the waveform monitor? Be- 


702 


cause it is the ultimate spot exposure 
meter. It displays the exposure of every 
spot in the entire scene at a glance, all 
250,000 of them. It shows precisely 
where the scene may be too bright or too 
dark or if the scene is well balanced with 
the proper contrast ratio. It will indicate if 
the luminance range of the video system 
is being exceeded or if the obligatory 
white and black references are present. 
While the picture monitor will obviously 
reveal most of these same aspects, the 
waveform monitor (Scope) provides sig- 
nificantly greater quantitative information 
enabling the cinematographer to more 
accurately control and develop his vis- 
uals. ce 


BEHIND THE SCENES OF 
“THE MUPPET MOVIE”’ 
Continued from Page 666 


nomination and several international 
awards. 

Starring in “The Muppet Movie” are the 
beloved Muppet characters and the 
uniquely talented Muppet performers— 
featuring Frank Oz (Miss Piggy, Fozzie 
Bear, Animal, Sam the Eagle); with Jerry 
Nelson (Floyd Pepper, Robin); Richard 
Hunt (Scooter, Sweetums, Statler, and 
Beaker); Dave Goelz (The Great Gonzo, 
Zoot, and Dr. Bunsen Honeydew); and 
Jim Henson (Kermit the Frog, Rowlf the 
Dog, Waldorf, Dr. Teeth). 

Guest stars in THE MUPPET MOVIE 
cameo roles include (in alphabetical or- 
der): Edgar Bergen and Charlie Mc- 
Carthy, Milton Berle, Mel Brooks, James 
Coburn, Dom DeLuise, Elliott Gould, Bob 
Hope, Madeline Kahn, Carol Kane, Cloris 
Leachman, Steve Martin, Richard Pryor, 
Telly Savalas, Orson Welles and Paul 
Williams. 

The original screenplay of THE MUP- 
PET MOVIE is by Jack Burns and Jerry 
Juhl. 

THE MUPPET MOVIE is a presen- 
tation of Sir Lew Grade, the legendary 
British showman whose ITC Enter- 
tainment organization gave “The Mup- 
pet Show” its launching pad to interna- 
tional popularity. 

The ITC film is a Jim Henson Produc- 
tion, directed by James Frawley and pro- 
duced by Jim Henson, with Martin 
Starger as Executive Producer. David 
Lazer is Co-Producer. 

The musical comedy was filmed at 
Studio Center in Los Angeles and on 
various locations in Los Angeles and 
elsewhere. 

This unique project comes at the peak 
of “Muppetmania”. “The Muppet Show”, 
now in its second season, is one of the 
most popular television programs in the 
world and already a milestone in family 
entertainment. It is seen in more than 100 
countries, including at least 150 markets 
in the U.S. During filming of THE MUP- 
PET MOVIE, “The Muppet Show” won 
the Emmy for Outstanding Comedy- 
Variety or Music Series. 

Director James Frawley’s variety of 
credits include the films KID BLUE, an 
offbeat western, and THE BIG BUS, a 
cross-country satire on disaster movies. 

He won the Emmy for his direction of 
the MONKEES television series and has 
directed several television movies includ- 
ing DELANCY STREET and CAPRA, as 
well as three COLUMBO segments. 

Frawley has acted on and off Broad- 
way and was a charter member of the 
innovative improvisational comedy 
group, The Premise. a 
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THE BASICS? 


IN RENTAL ITS QUAUTY AND PRICE 


Look at this comparison chart; it shows our catalog rental rates as 
compared to the catalog rates of those other companies Daily rates* 


Audio Camera Ryder Sound 
Services Co Mart Services F&B Ceco 


Nagra 4.2 25.00 60.00 44 00 60.00 
Nagra Stereo 35.00 75.00 60.00 75.00 
Senn 815/816 10.00 99.50 14.50 20.00 
Wireless Mic. 20.00 45.00 97.50 45.00 
Walkie Talkies 10.00 95.00 N.A. 25.00 


And so on 


AUDIO SERVICES CO. AND SALE CENTER INC. 
| (Gl | 565 FIFTH AVENUE 4713 LANKERSHIM BLVD. 
——/ \ NEW YORK, N.Y. 10017 N. HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 91602 


zi (212) 972-0825 (213) 766-5255 


* Prices taken from current rental catalogs of these companies at time of printing. 


HOWARD A. 
ANDERSON CoO. 


CREATORS OF DISTINCTIVE IDEAS 

AND DESIGNS FOR 

SPECIAL PHOTOGRAPHIC EFFECTS FOR 
MOTION PICTURES AND TELEVISION 


TITLES - GRAPHICS - MINIATURES 
BLUE BACKING - INSERTS 

MATTE PAINTINGS - OPTICALS 
SPECIAL UNIT PHOTOGRAPHY 


Main Office: PARAMOUNT PICTURES 
5451 Marathon Street. Hollywood, Calif. 90038 
(213) 463-0100 
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FILM-VIDEO SYSTEM 
Continued from Page 681 


with precise accuracy to avoid the tell- 
tale signs of wires, hands, etc. controlling 
the characters. “We can provide both 
rotating mirror and pellicle film cameras 
modified for video viewing,” Hill states. 

While much production was done on 
the sound stage under comparatively 
controlled conditions, the Muppets also 
used a variety of locations, including 
moving cars, the desert, streets and a 
swamp. The film-video system proved to 
be very flexible for all this work. It was 
also used on cranes, car rigs and long 
dolly moves. For the drive-by car scenes 
in which the Muppets are the only visible 
persona, a small video camera, 
equipped with a wide angle lens, was 
installed in the front grill of the vehicle. 
This camera fed a video picture of the 
roadway ahead to a monitor fitted in the 
trunk of the car where the driver was lo- 
cated. Utilizing this video method of “see- 
ing”, the driver was able to operate the 
vehicle without difficulty. The Mup- 
peteers were located on the floor of the 
car, where other monitors fed them 
images of the Muppets as they were 
being filmed. 

In another scene, Kermit was seated 
on a log in the swamp in conversation 
with actor Dom DeLuise, who was in a 
rowboat. Henson operated Kermit from a 
submerged diving bell directly under the 
log. He reached through arm holes cut in 
the bell and log that were fitted with 
waterproof, heavy-gauge rubber shields 
and watched a TV monitor to guide his 
actions. 

The Steadicam stabilization device 
was used to cover a fight scene staged in 
an old barn where Miss Piggy and Kermit 
were prisoners of actor Mel Brooks and 
his band of goons. Brooks was getting 
ready to use a machine to deactivate 
Kermit, who was also being menaced by 


the gunmen. That was more than Miss 
Piggy could stand. She flew into a rage 
and used practiced karate chops to wipe 
out the villains. The Steadicam was used 
to provide a smooth, steady image of the 
fast-paced action, while it simul- 
taneously fed a “live” signal to the video 
recorder and monitors. 

All cameras were used to film a scene 
where a simulated Hollywood studio was 
blown up. Two of the cameras, including 
one set up for high-speed operation, 
were wired for video recording and view- 
ing so Frawley could be certain the key 
action was recorded the way he wanted 
it. 

Throughout the course of production, 
the film-video system provided many 
time-saving and creative bonuses. For 
example, in several situations where the 
soundman couldn’t be located within 
view of the stage, a monitor was provided 
so he could follow the action. Many 
times, the script supervisor replayed 
portions of the tape to assure proper set- 
ups. Master shots might have been re- 
corded days earlier, and it was much 
faster and easier for the script supervisor 
to review the tape than rerun the dailies. 
In some situations, the dailies weren't yet 


' available. 


Often Frawley videotaped rehearsals, 
and then made adjustments before film- 
ing. All of this saved time and film, and 
helped keep production on schedule. 
The latter was extremely important, be- 
cause there was absolutely no slack in 
the Muppets’ schedule. The shooting 
had to be completed in November be- 
cause of other commitments. 

The video viewing system was also 
valuable to camera crews, since there 
was little time for testing before produc- 
tion started. One of the Muppets, the 
Great Gonzo, has an eight-inch nose. 
Another, Kermit the Frog, has a five-inch 
nose. Because of the large noses, espe- 
cially in comparison to the rest of the 


Hill Production Service Roll-around Video 
Control Console, containing %4-inch video 
cassette recorder and audio control. 


bodies, camera operators had to be 
especially careful with focus, particularly 
on tight shots. The same was true in 
scenes combining the Muppets with live 
characters. The two had to be placed in 
very careful juxtaposition to maintain 
proper perspective, and the video view- 
ing system provided the necessary real- 
time verification. 

Hill is especially proud of the fact that 
all the equipment in the film-video sys- 


Diagram showing arrangement of the mobile film/video system equipment used to film the ‘“‘blind car” running shots. The driver, 
scrunched up in the trunk of the automobile, operated the vehicle with extended controls and viewed the road on a monitor located in front 
of him, picking up the image from camera mounted on the front of the car. Muppet operators were flat on the floor of the car viewing image 
on their individual monitors. Quick disconnect cables allow “blind car’ to drive out of shot. 
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tem operated faultlessly throughout the 
tightly scheduled production. The video 
cameras, recorders and monitors never 
malfunctioned. The only problems were 
minor, and these were quickly traced to 
cables. ‘We sometimes had cable 
stretching hundreds of feet, and occa- 
sionally they would be kicked or run over 
by a vehicle,’ Hill says. Replacement 
cable was kept close at hand, and 
changes were made when necessary, 
usually in moments. 

Since the film-video system operates 
quietly, it can be used in a sound stage 
set without concern by the sound 
department. 

“We were usually very close to the 
camera crew,’ video operator Robert 
Lowry recalls, “which made it easier for 
the director, Mr. Frawley, and the cinema- 
tographer to ask for replays of specific 
scenes without leaving the set.” 

The latter was also done quickly and 
efficiently. A log was kept keying scenes 
to numbers displayed on the video re- 
corder counter. Whenever someone 
wanted to review certain scenes, all 
Lowry had to do was find the proper nota- 
tion on the log and rewind to the counter 
number with the proper cassette in the 
recorder. This was occasionally bene- 
ficial to the film editor, who used the 
video viewing system to preview scenes 
before watching dailies. 

Some valuable lessons were learned 
during the filming of THE MUPPET 
MOVIE, and Hill says these are already 
being applied in other production. “Until 
now, we have usually been working in 
more static situations where we could 
draw power off conventional AC gen- 
erators,” he says. “Now, most of our 
equipment can also be used with DC bat- 
tery power, and we have made lighter, 
more compact and portable rolling con- 
soles that can be moved faster and 
easier on location. 

“| think we can now go almost any 
place and do anything that a standard 
ENG video system can, with the excep- 
tion of producing color video tapes, 
which, of course, would require a color 
camera,’ he adds. “Although we have 
done some experimenting, color doesn't 
seem practical at this time. A high- 
resolution color camera is less sensitive 
than a monochrome system, and, there- 
fore, the film camera’s optical viewfinder 
might be starved for light. This could be a 
problem, especially in situations where 
the film is being ‘pushed’ to a higher ex- 
posure index. Also, it would be extremely 
difficult, if not impossible, to get matching 
color between the video display and film,” 
Hill points out. 

The film-video system is being used to 
create some very sophisticated special 
Continued on Page 714 
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Two Hats 


That’s right, we’re wearing two hats! Victor Duncan, Inc., 
the largest film equipment supplier in the Midwest is also 
a video equipment supplier. 


As always, our film production rental inventories include 
the very finest in 35mm and 16mm cameras, optics, 
lighting, support, grip and electrical accessories. And 
our check and double check policy assures you that all 
equipment is as mechanically and optically perfect as 
skilled technicians can make it. 


Our video production rental inventories are the very 
latest in professional ENG/EFP equipment: MNC-71CP 
prism optics video cameras, Bosch 1” portable re- 
corders, JVC and Sony 3/4” portable recorders, 
Videotek monitors, plus the lighting, support, and ac- 
cessories needed for any video production. 


No matter which hat you’re wearing today—film or video 
—contact Victor Duncan for any equipment needs. 


Bu 


VICTOR DUNCAN, INC. 
Film & Video Production Equipment 


CHICAGO 
200 East Ontario, Chicago, IL 60611 (312) 321-9406 
DALLAS 
2659 Fondren, Dallas, TX 75206 (214) 369-1165 
DETROIT 
32380 Howard, Madison Hgts., MI 48071 (313) 589-1900 


OPTICAL MAGIC FOR “THE MUPPET MOVIE 


A rainbow that’s not bright, a bear and a frog dancing in space 
and a pie that won't fly present stimulating challenges to this 
master of the optical printer, who makes everything look right 


By JOSEPH WESTHEIMER, ASC 


In THE MUPPET MOVIE there were 
certain opticals that were not very diffi- 
cult to do. These were normal, routine 
effects of the type one would expect in a 
show that aimed at providing a take-off 
on certain period effects. Included were 
wipes and other more or less dated opti- 
cals that were done that way on purpose 
to provide a feel of the “old Hollywood”. 

But there were several sequences in 
the film that called for more ambitious 
optical effects. One of these was a se- 
quence in a saloon which shows two 
Muppets, Kermit the Frog and Fozzie 
Bear, dancing on a stage and singing. It 
is one of the few times in the picture that 
you see full-body Muppets with their feet, 
arms and heads moving. They are shown 
in long shots, supposedly on a stage with 


members of the audience in the fore- . 


ground. 

As is often the case, we went back to 
an old process, described as follows in a 
paper entitled COMPOSITE PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC PROCESSES by H.D. Hine- 
line: 


The complete disclosure of the 
process using a traveling mask as 
now known is first found in patent 
No. 1,273,435, issued July 23, 
1918, to F. D. Williams. In this 
process, the action is photo- 
graphed against a black back- 
ground, yielding a negative that is 
transparent except for the action. 
A print of this negative is then 
made in such a way that the area 
of the action is left transparent, the 
background area being made 
Opaque and as dense as possible 
by intensification. The print thus 
produced is the first mask. A print 
is then made from this mask, pro- 
ducing the second or reverse 
mask. The action negative and the 
first mask are placed over the raw 
film and printed; then the back- 
ground negative and the second 
mask are substituted and the raw 
film is printed again. The first ex- 
posure of the action is protected 
by the mask, the area of the back- 
ground being protected from fog- 
ging by the first mask during the 
first printing. The disclosure sug- 
gests also that the first and second 
printing may be both of action, as 
a duplication of a single actor. The 
claims of the patent are rather 
broadly drawn to the double mask- 


ing features of the invention. 

Certainly there was nothing new in our 
application of the process to composite 
the dancing Muppets with the surround- 
ing shot of stage and audience. The 
Muppets were first shot against black. 
We used a very fine black velvet which 
would not reflect any light that was inci- 
dent upon it. The people who ran the 
Muppets (and there were four controlling 
each Muppet) were completely clothed in 
black. As a result, in the dailies the danc- 
ing Muppets were surrounded by nothing 
but black. From this negative we gen- 
erated positive and reverse negative 
mattes and composited the scene. We 
used the matte with the black center to 
print the background scene, and the 
matte with the white center to block out 
all the material around them. 


| asked Isidore Mankofsky, the Di- 
rector of Photography, to flat light the 
Muppets and also to overexpose them by 
a full stop for these shots, because | 
knew there would be no pick-up in the 
areas where the black velvet was and 
that this would allow the Muppets them- 
selves to print with a lot of density. The 
black areas would remain clear on the 
negative to further help us get a matte 
without rotoscoping. Rotoscoping would 
have been very difficult, because the 
hands and feet were moving so rapidly. 
Blue screen could not have been used 
because the Muppeteers would have 
been in the way. 


It was necessary to do some roto- 
scoping in one of the shots where a per- 
son in the audience waves his hand. The 
hand had to be rotoscoped (by projecting 
the scene frame by frame and painting a 
matte for the hand), so that it would ap- 
pear to be passing in front of the Mup- 
pets, instead of getting blocked off by 
them. 


An earthquake sequence in THE 
MUPPET MOVIE involved duping the 
scenes and blowing them up a little, so 
that the edges would not cut into the 
frame as we moved the picture up and 
down and sideways. This was a very 
meticulous process, in that some scenes 
needed only a light earthquake effect, 
while others needed a heavier effect— 
different degrees of movement for dif- 
ferent cuts. At one point during the pro- 
cess the director turned some of the 
wheels on the optical printer, so that the 
earthquake would have the effect that he 
wanted. 


Probably the most difficult optical ef- 
fect to execute in the entire film was the 
rainbow sequence. There were actually 
two shots in.that sequence. In the first 
one, the Muppets look up and see a hole 
in the motion picture sound stage, as the 
colors of the rainbow start to shine 
through. We cut to the Muppets as the 
predominantly yellow color of the rain- 
bow fills their faces and they start singing 
the final song in the picture. The produc- 
tion camera starts moving away until we 
include the entire side of the stage and 
267 Muppets singing the song. 

The rainbow, of course, had come into 
the scene at the beginning of the pull- 
back, and as we pulled back, this rain- 
bow was tracked frame by frame during 
the 50-foot move and zoom that took 
place. The rainbow was a piece of art- 
work which was tracked‘on an animation 
stand frame-by-frame to match exactly 
the movements of the camera. 

After the pullback stops, a super- 
imposed title appears which reads: THE 
END. However, three feet before the end 
of the cut, the Muppet called Sweetums 
breaks through the picture, because 
what we have seen is supposedly on a 
motion picture screen in a theater. It was 
originally thought that part of the image of 
the rainbow and the Muppets should be 
visible over him, but after seeing that ef- 
fect, we realized it looked much better 
with him in the clear. 

Due to the fact that during the pullback, 
when superimposing the rainbow over 
the scene, it was necessary to change 
diffusion several times, a series of dis- 
solves had to be made over the length of 
the pullback. This created a problem, be- 
cause little glitches or bumps would be 
apparent which were not noticeable on 
the rainbow pullback. This was finally 
beaten on one of the takes we made, and 
we tried to do it again to get a good rain- 
bow shot with the title and Sweetums 
coming through the screen, but in the 
time alloted it was so difficult to get all this 
together with a successful rainbow pull- 
back, that we went back to the original 
rainbow over the scene that we had done 
four or five weeks before, and we com- 
posited with that. As a result, it neces- 
sitated a double dupe in order to make 
the date. 

The second rainbow shot was a fairly 
simple one. That’s the one in which the 
rainbow comes through the open roof. It 
was merely a wipe-on of a section of the 
Continued on Page 724 
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After it became obvious that a rainbow painted on a scrim would not be colorful enough, the Westheimer Company was called upon to add 
an optical rainbow to the finale scene of THE MUPPET MOVIE. (LEFT) Kermit and friends look up as the rainbow comes through the roof. 
(CENTER) As the camera pulls back to reveal quite a group of Muppets, the rainbow grows brighter. (BELOW LEFT) The full long shot, with 
265 Muppets and a bright rainbow. (RIGHT) An optical composite. Fozzie and Kermit danced against black velvet and were printed in with 
cabaret background scene. 


~*~ 


As the Muppets are being chased by the baddies, their car goes out of control and rams into a signboard with a little old lady holding a pie 
(LEFT). The pie is supposed to fly straight across the screen and out frame right, to hit the baddies’ car in another cut. Obviously it didn’t 
do that, but dropped straight down (RIGHT). Westheimer, with his magic optical printer, made the pie fly right. 
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THE SAMUELSON STORY 
Continued from Page 700 


fracted and because it is bent twice 
comes out the other end the same way as 
it went in (not like a mirror or a right-angle 
prism) and with insignificant losses in 
both optical quality and transmitted light. 
He thought: “Why not put such a prism in 
front of the lens, instead of behind; so 
that it could be used for very low or very 
high angle photography?” The applica- 
tion was so novel that he was able to 
obtain patents in Britain, the USA and 
many other countries. It is now very much 
used, especially when filming minia- 
tures. 

Samuelson’s has designed and built 
many vehicles over the years including a 
very large prime mover camera crane, the 
Sam Master, which incorporates many 
unique features (removable and inter- 
changeable low, tall, short and long front 
camera platforms, motorized travelling 
counterweight for rapid balancing, cabl- 
ing for camera power supply, lighting 
power supply and TV viewfinders built 
into the zoom arm, etc.) and which can 
give a maximum lens height of 27 feet, 
two mobiles (not as much used in Europe 
as in the USA), a large insert car (with a 


seven litre engine, optional four-wheel 
drive, out-rigger towing, many camera 
positions and an AC alternator to power 
HMI lighting), a small insert car which 
involved converting a four-wheel vehicle 
to a six-wheeler, and so on. Their fleet of 
specialized vehicles, generators, alter- 
nators, lighting trucks, camera cars, de- 
livery vans and other vehicles numbers 
more than one hundred, all of which are 
serviced in-house. 

On another occasion Bill Pollard, who 
had designed the Kelly depth of field cal- 
culator agreed with David that that cal- 
culator was not accurate for zoom lenses 
and that an entirely new design was re- 
quired. The latest model, the Samcine 
Mark II calculator has separate scales for 
both fixed focal length and zoom lenses, 
as well as many other features. When 
David visited Elstree Studios recently he 
saw Stanley Kubrick shooting THE 
SHINING using some ultra wide aperture 
lenses full open. Stanley told him how 
much they relied on the Mark II calculator 
and how accurate it is. 

A problem for a company such as 
Samuelson’s is interfacing one type of 
equipment with another. For instance 
they have many cameras with different 
types of lens mounts (Aaton, two types of 
Arriflex, C-mount, Cinema Products, 


ie, 


The Samcine Rain Deflector is handy for 
filming storms at sea. The whirling glass 
disk in front of the lens keeps the field free 
of water spray. 


Eclair, two types of Mitchell and Pana- 
vision), and goodness knows how many 
zoom, telephoto and other specialized 
lenses which must very often be able to 
fit onto any camera and be adequately 
supported. 

To fit any lens onto any camera, the 
first requirement is to hold flange focal 
distances on both camera and lens 
mountings to very tight tolerances, so 
that the zooms remain in focus through- 
out their range and focus scales remain 


(LEFT) Samcine Type 180 Support System, here seen with adaptor to Arriflex 2C, ‘‘Y” type lens support and 6.6-inch matte-box, and with 
adaptors for Mitchell S35 Mark Il, Arriflex 2C with Cine 60 base, Arriflex 35BL, Arriflex 16SR and Eclair CM3. (RIGHT) Eclair NPR camera 
fitted with Samcine Base. Note how camera can be tipped forward witout tipping over. (BELOW LEFT) Samcine hard-front modification to 
an Arriflex 2C. (RIGHT) Mitchell S35R Mark II camera fitted with Samcinevision TV viewfinder. 
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(LEFT) Arriflex 2C with Samcine Follow-focus Matte-box and Samcine ‘‘Italian’’ Door. (RIGHT) Samcine “Italian Door’ and Samcinevision 
TV Viewfinder. Samcinevision was first used by Oswald Morris, BSC, for photographing OLIVER in 1967. Samcinevision has been in 
constant development ever since. Nowadays Samuelson’s has models to fit almost any 35mm film camera, available in color, as well as 


black and white. 


accurate. The second is a support sys- 
tem, with adaptors to fit any camera, with 
supports to place any heavy lens in an 
exact position to line-up with the camera 
and to provide an adequate sunshade 
and matte-box which takes two sliding 
and rotatable filters, plus a rotatable 
pola-screen. The Samcine “Type 180” 
support system does all of this and has 
proven to be an indispensable item for a 
major rental company, which just cannot 
be bought outside. 


Spinning disk-type rain deflectors are 
another interesting item. Originally 
developed (not by Samuelson inciden- 
tally) for the storm sequence of RYAN’S 
DAUGHTER, Samuelson’s now has 
three heavy-duty types in service, plus a 
lightweight hand-holdable type most 
suitable for 16mm usage. As with virtually 
everything else, the Samcine Rain De- 
flector can be used with a dozen different 
cameras and with all types of lenses from 
wide angle to telephoto or zoom. 


In association with Mike Fox, a promi- 
nent British camera operator, Samuel- 
son's is producing a new “Fox Wedge’ to 
give additional tilt and camera balancing 
facilities to flat-top tripod heads, such as 
the Moy, Worrall, Vinten, etc. The earlier 
models of this item are highly popular in 
Britain and elsewhere and the new up- 
dated model should find great ac- 
ceptance. 

The introduction of HMI lighting and 
Continued on Page 719 
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(LEFT) Three of Samuelson’s special zoom lenses for 35mm cinematography. (Left to right:) 22mm-220mm, 1/2.5 wide angle, wide 
aperture, 10:1; 25mm-50mm, T/9, 20:1; 18mm-100mm, T/5.2 wide angle, lightweight. (RIGHT) Arriflex 2C fitted with Samcine 18mm-100mm 
zoom lens, Samcine hard-front modification, Samcine shoulder magazine and Samcine handgrip. (BELOW LEFT) Samcine ‘Mitchell’ 
fitting levelling high-hat with scaffold clamp adaptor. (RIGHT) Samcine Paddle Mount. 
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(LEFT) The playful Kermit makes like a movie director, complete with turned-around cap and megaphone. (CENTER) A group of Muppets, 
their operators under the floor, is lined up for a scene. Jim Henson checks them out on a monitor to make sure no operator’s arm or head is 
showing. (RIGHT) The bathysphere in which Jim Henson worked underwater for the swamp sequence was specially made of two jet engine 
containers. Here he floats around in one between takes. 


MECHANICAL EFFECTS 
Continued from Page 685 


KNOTT: Well, Kermit is sitting on a log in 
the middle of a swamp, and the original 
concept was to shoot it on location in 
Florida or one of the other swamp states. 
The problem was how to hide the Mup- 
pet operator in the middle of an area of 
water. But that’s what they wanted, so | 
built a portable diving bell that he could 


Gonzo, borne aloft by runaway balloons, 
takes off into the wild blue yonder, with the 
help of monofilament that had to be kept 
invisible. 


+s 


sit in. Inside he had his monitor, a head- 
set for communication, fresh air, and we 
gave him a tray as a place to put his 
script. This thing was made out of 
aluminum and it could be sunk on loca- 
tion and leveled in the water. We were 
going to carry this into a real swamp ina 
small boat, but we ended up on the 
backlot at Studio Center. | have to say 
that, after having worked in a couple of 
real swamps, the one that was created 
for the film was the most beautiful. The 
Production Designer, Joel Schiller, and 
everybody else involved really put outon 
that one and it was gorgeous. We even 
got dragon flies. | don’t know how, but 
we had dragon flies flying through al- 
most every cut in the sequence during 
the entire five or six days that we were 
shooting. 


QUESTION: Was the tank on the back- 
lot deep enough to submerge your 
diving bell completely? 


KNOTT: No, the water in the tank is only 
four feet deep, whereas the diving bell 
was built five feet deep to be submerged 
in areal swamp. So! walked up to Hen- 
son one day and said, ‘‘They want 
$20,000 to cut a hole in the bottom of the 
tank, so how would you like to Sit in about 
20 inches less space?” He said, ‘‘Well, if 
| can fit, I'll do it.” And this man sat in a 
container the size of which you wouldn't 
believe. He was scrunched in the diving 
bell in a sort of yoga position. (Luckily, 
he’s very flexible.) He would sometimes 
be sitting there fortwo hours or more ata 
time. We had rubber gloves that came 
Continued on Page 722 


Miss Piggy and Kermit prepare for a romantic desert interlude in front 
of the camera, as Isidore Mankofsky takes a light reading on them. An 
odd couple to say the least, the passionate pig and green Galahad 
generate a certain touching emotional quality. 


The daylight sequence of the Muppets stranded in the desert was filmed in real desert, but for the night scenes (LEFT) the desert set was 
duplicated inside the sound stage. This was done in order to have full control of the sequence and to create stars and a moon that would 
register on film—an impossibility in the real situation. (RIGHT) A free-standing Kermit goes for a solitary walk in the desert. Getting what 
are essentially hand puppets to move in this independent way required much monofilament and an enormous amount of skill, but it is the 
main characteristic that differentiates this feature movie from the Muppets TV show. 


(ABOVE) Monofilament was brought into play again to fly Gonzo beneath some balloons, while keeping his head, hands and feet moving. A 
technician sits on a platform at the end of a Titan boom crane arm and dangles the Muppet, with balloons from a fishpole. (BELOW LEFT) 
Kermit and Fozzie drive along in the Studebaker, bound for Hollywood or bust. (RIGHT) Mechanical effects technician, tucked into the 
trunk, checks out his monitor in preparation for doing the actual driving. 
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THROUGH THE RAINBOW 
Continued from Page 670 
ever seen an operator have to perform. 

There is a sequence in which Kermit 
and Fozzie pull up to a church out in the 
country. The Electric Mayhem Band be- 
gins playing inside and the whole church 
starts vibrating in time to the music. This 
meant that Special Effects had to rig all of 
the boards in the entire church with vi- 
brators—the windows and every- 
thing—and as they vibrate, we have 
streaks of light coming through the walls 
and windows. It was extremely difficult to 
get the lights into the right positions be- 
cause of the very narrow slits that the 
light had to come through. 

The opening scene of the film is a shot 
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of Kermit sitting on a log in the swamp, 
strumming a banjo and singing. This 
scene was originally scheduled to be 
shot on location in Georgia, but that 
proved to be impractical for one reason 
or another, so Special Effects built a 
submersible container in which Jim Hen- 
son was encased, with his arms sticking 
up through a log and an oxygen supply 
fed in to him. There was one instance 
when he spent more than three hours 
underwater, trapped inside this con- 
tainer. His only contact with the outside 
world was his little monitor which gave 
him a visual account of Kermit’s per- 
formance. 

For this sequence an entire swamp 
was built in the lake on the backlot of 


Reviewing a scene on video monitor are director James Frawley, star Kermit the Frog, 
Muppet creator Jim Henson and cinematographer Mankofsky. Decisions were often a 


group thing, with the Muppets sitting in. (BELOW) Gaffer Lee Heckler and Director of 


Photography Mankofsky plot out the lighting for the big Hollywood finale musical number. 


Studio Center in Hollywood and about 40 
cypress trees were cut down and flown in 
from Georgia. We started with the cam- 
era mounted on a 40-foot extension ona 
Titan crane and dissolved from an aerial 
shot made in Florida as we pulled in and 
zoomed from 25mm to 500mn, finally 
picking up Kermit in closeup. The most 
difficult part of it was that we had to get 
the crane out over the water without rip- 
pling the surface or giving away the fact 
that there were grips trying to steady the 
crane move. It was one of the most 
remarkable crane moves I’ve ever seen 
anyone perform. Originally we were 
going to try to do it with a snorkel camera, 
but it proved to be much too complicated. 

| suppose the most difficult continuing 
problem we had during the filming was 
trying to find ways of making places for 
the Muppet operators to work from. Even 
though our sets were built in the air—four 
to six feet off the ground, depending 
upon the particular set—specific ar- 
rangements had to be made to provide 
places for the Muppet operators to hide 
in. This often proved to be more difficult 
than it looked on the face of things, par- 
ticularly in some of the car sequences. 
We often had to put four or five people in 
the front seat or on the floorboards of a 
car, and it was amazing how these 
people could cramp themselves into an 
area that small with their TV monitors 
and still be able to perform as mar- 
velously as they did, but one way or the 
other it always worked out. 

There were a number of times when 
we were working outdoors where we had 
to dig big holes for the Muppeteers to 
hide in. For example, on the Western 
street of the Columbia lot we had to dig a 
large hole and put 14 or 15 Muppet oper- 
ators into it, cover them with plywood, 
cover the plywood with sand and cut 
holes just large enough for their arms to 
get through. I’m glad none of them suf- 
fered from claustrophobia. 

None of the moving shots were done 
as process, rear-screen or matte 
shots—not even “poor man’s process” 
(where you shoot against a blank sky 
with someone shaking the car). The 
rationale behind this was that if we were 
going to get the Muppets out of the 
studio, then we were really going to get 
them out of the studio and not double up 
and use process plates or anything of 
that sort, even though the temptation 
was very great to go to plates. In the end, 
it worked out fine and we were able to get 
all of our moving shots with not as much 
difficulty as we had anticipated. 

There was one sequence that took 
place inside a redone school bus and 
there, again, we had about ten Muppets 
inside the bus and the 14 or 15 people it 
took to operate them. It wasn’t a very big 


vehicle, so the floor of the bus looked like 
a disaster area. The big trick in working 
with the Muppets was to make them look 
like they were in the big world and, 
whenever they were associating with 
real people, to ignore the fact that the 
Muppets were Muppets and the people 
were people. The director, Jim Frawley, 
managed to bring this off marvelously, 
with the help of the super-talented Mup- 
pet people, like Jim Henson and the rest. 

When Kermit finally gets to Hollywood 
he goes into the screening theater, and 
that was the only set that was scaled 
down for the Muppets. All the rest of the 
sets were full-size, but the reason for 
scaling down the theater was that the 
Muppets had to be sitting in seats and 
full-size seats would have been too large 
for them. The theater contained about 30 
seats, each one of which had a hole cut in 
the center of it for the arm of a Mup- 
peteer. Underneath that set we had as 
many as 17 or 18 video monitors going at 
one time. The floor looked like a spaghet- 
ti factory with all the cables that were 
necessary. There were cables for the 
playback, cables for communication be- 
tween the Muppet operators and the 
director, cables for the live recording 
onto tape and cables for the video sound. 
Every Muppet operator had to have a set 
of earphones and a microphone. It was 
probably one of the most complex 
recording jobs ever performed for a 
movie. 

It was very difficult during the entire 
filming to realize that the Muppets 
couldn't actually see anything—that they 
had no point of reference. It was one 
thing to say to a person, “Look to the left 
of camera.” But if you say that to a Mup- 
pet, there’s no reaction, unless the cam- 
era is pointed directly at the Muppet. The 
Muppeteers are blind, except for what 
they see on their monitors. Even when 
they were just rehearsing, the cameras 
had to be turned on and working. Other- 
wise they had no visual reference; they 
had nothing to work from. Without the 
video monitoring system, this show 
wouldn't have been able to function. 

Because of the many colors of fabrics 
on the various Muppets, we had to use 
colored gels very carefully. If the wrong 
color of gel was used on any given Mup- 
pet, it would change or degrade the color 
of his fabric—and yet, there were certain 
sequences that cried out for a theatrical 
look and, in those instances, we let the 
visual requirements of the scene take 
precedence over a couple of Muppets 
taking on strange colors. Actually, there 
were only a couple that were really 
critical—one was Gonzo and the other 
was Zoot. They seemed to take the col- 
ored light the worst, but in the El Sleezo 
Café and one or two other sequences we 


Mankofsky greets an impressed visitor to the set of THE MUPPET MOVIE. This project 
marked a unique encounter and blending of a Hollywood technical crew with the Muppet 
people who, although mainly Americans, work in England, where the Muppet show is shot. 
After an awkward first meeting, the two crews merged into a superbly functioning group, 
with the Hollywood people adding their own special flavor to the already successful 


formula. 


had to subordinate the odd colors of the 
fabrics to the overall visual look of the 
film. 

In discussing the show with Jim Hen- 
son and some of his technical people in 
England before we started filming, we 
were informed by them that they liked to 
work with the 25mm lens and the wider 
angle lenses in fairly close to the Mup- 
pets and, in making our tests, we dis- 
covered the same thing. Generally 
speaking, if we used a longer lens, which 
we occasionally did, it tended to com- 
press the Muppets and they didn't look 
quite as good. Although we did find out 
that the limitations weren't quite as nar- 
row as we first anticipated they would be, 
we generally tried to stick to the wider 
angle lenses whenever we could. 
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There were occasions when we went 
to very long lenses to get a special 
effect—as in a love scene between Ker- 
mit and Miss Piggy—and it worked out 
very effectively. We did find out, for in- 
stance, that unless you had enough stop, 
if you focused on the tip of Kermit’s 
mouth, his eyes would go out of focus, 
and vice versa. So we generally had to 
work at an f/3.5 or f/4 stop in order to 
maintain Kermit in focus from the tip of 
his mouth to his eyeballs. 

Quite a number of the Muppets have 
what might be called “ping pong” eye- 
balls and these are quite white. On their 
own show they have made a number of 
tests using slightly grayed-out eyes. For 
purposes of the movie, all our Muppets 
Continued on Page 716 


FILM-VIDEO SYSTEM 
Continued from Page 705 


effects. “We have designed a control 
console that utilizes a special effects 
switcher that can superimpose two sep- 
arate genlocked video images on a single 
monitor,” Hill states. Utilizing this video 
matting system, any scene that has been 
filmed and videotaped can be played 
back through one switcher input to a 
monitor. Through a second video input on 
the switcher, the “live” image from the 
camera can be very accurately super- 
imposed over the previously recorded, 
frozen image and exact matching of the 
two images can be realized, in or out. 
This system becomes the electronic 
equivalent of the frame punch method, 
whereby a processed frame of film is in- 
stalled in the ground glass holder of the 
film camera as a reference to establish 
scale and positioning of the matching 
scene that is to be filmed. The advan- 
tages of the video matte system are 
numerous. A scene just filmed and video- 


During filming of THE MUPPET MOVIE, video monitors were everywhere and were heavily relied upon, not only to check composition and 
performances, but to make sure that arms and heads of Muppet operators did not intrude into the scene. ‘Keeping the frame clean” was a 
full-time preoccupation involving most of the crew. The special optical system that was a feature of the film/video linkage allowed direct 
transmission of the filmed image to video cassette recorders and monitors located strategically around the set. 


taped can be utilized immediately to line 
up the next matching shot. In the case of 
an actor being repositioned to match a 
previous scene position, a monitor with a 
reversed “mirror image” can be placed in 
the actor’s line-of-sight and very accu- 
rate matches can be achieved by moving 
the body position until the camera’s live 
video image matches the previously re- 
corded frozen video image. Many cloth- 
ing commercials are filmed with this 
video matte system which allows a com- 
plete change of wardrobe in a hard cut 
without an apparent shift in the actor’s 
body between the two scenes. This sys- 
tem was also used during the filming of 
special effects for PRISONER OF 
ZENDA, which allowed certain scenes 
that were shot in Hollywood to be 
matched to scenes previously filmed in 
Europe. 

Multi-camera filming has always en- 
joyed a limited degree of popularity for 
covering certain stage presentations, 
such as rock concerts and other special ee ne 
programs that require extensive camera 
coverage of a one-time event. The devel- 
opment of the film-video multi-camera 
system by Hill Production Service greatly ; 
extends directorial control of all cameras, =. 4 
and by utilizing the remote-run control 
and built-in automatic slating features Of — The Hill Production Service Film/Video System shown being used in conjunction with the 
the system, considerable raw stock and Arriflex 35BL camera. It is also routinely used in combination witn the Arriflex IIC camera 
lab cost savings can be realized. During and the Mitchell BNC Reflex SPR film camera. The extreme mobility of all components 


the past two years, there has been a makes the system very fluid on the set. Preparations for the use of the Film/Video System 
Wah oy SEyeEL aE : : were made during the earliest stages of production planning. 
growing interest in filming with the multi- 


: : The Arriflex IIC Film Camera with video camera installed. The compact high-resolution 

vemere ioe ane h ; video camera displays its image on the ground glass of the film camera. This is achieved 

We attribute much of the increased _ through the use of an optical “pick-off” assembly behind the film camera ground glass, 

multi-camera activity to 16mm hidden which shares the image with the camera optical viewfinder. These electronic impulses are 

camera commercial projects,’ Hill says. carried by cable to the control console, where the information is recorded on %-inch video 

«“ 2 ilm- tape and simultaneously displayed on TV monitors. As many as 15 monitors were used at 

ereugn ep UR Sik um ons time during filming of THE MUPPET MOVIE. 

video systems are now receiving 


stronger consideration for certain feature 
productions. RICHARD PRYOR IN 
CONCERT, a comedy feature currently 
in release, was filmed with our 35mm 
film-video system, which provided 
seven-camera coverage during the live 
concert. 

“Film cameras with built-in video view- 
ing appear to be here to stay. When we 
started ten years ago, some in the film 
industry were skeptical, and more than a 
few were at least a little leery about the 
concept,” Hill states. “However, as film- 
video systems equipment and tech- 
niques for using it become more sophis- 
ticated, the advantage in time and money 
saved, together with increased creative 
latitude, seem to become more apparent. 

“But don’t take my word for it. Ask Miss 
Piggy, Kermit, Fozzie Bear, The Great 
Gonzo, Animal, Statler, Waldorf, Rowlf 
the Dog or any other Muppet you meet. 
They'll be at your local theatre soon, and 
we're very proud to have played a part in 
bringing them to the big screen,” Hill con- 
cludes. = 


PHILIPS 
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RONFORD. 
BETTER 
UPPORT. 


Working with a Ronford is like getting 
behind the wheel of a Rolls: the 
equipment responds precisely and 
unvaryingly to your directions. Pro- 
fessionalism demands nothing less. 


RONFORD FLUID HEADS: Fit any 
camera/lens combination, adjust for 
‘neutral’ balance. Patented ultra- 
smooth fluid-damped action with 
repeatable multi-step adjustment. 
Mate with bowl fittings on al! standard 
tripods, 360° pan, wide-range tilt. 


RONFORD LOW-ANGLE AND 
SUCTION-MOUNT ACCESSORIES: 
Versatile, eliminates need for hi-hat. 
Creates new shooting possibilities. 
Rapid, positive setup. Compatible 
with other standard fittings. 


RONFORD STANDARD LEGS: 
Available in light, medium and heavy 
duty models. Absolutely rigid in all 
positions. Positive, quick-action 
lock. Exclusive ‘‘no-stoop”’ height 
adjustment. 


Ronford products are available for 
sale, rental or long-term lease at 
Camera Mart. The Headquarters for 
professional equipment... with the 
personal attention and factory- 
authorized service professionals 
appreciate. 


ace CameraMart 


MEMBER 


THE CAMERA MART, INC. 


456 West 55th Street, New York 10019 
(212) 757-6977 / Telex: 1-2078 
Sales ¢ Service ¢ Rental 


THROUGH THE RAINBOW 
Continued from Page 713 


had the eyes in about Tech 2 or Tech 3, 
so that they wouldn’t glare so much when 
they got hit by the light. 

An oddity which worked out quite 
nicely for me as cameraman was the fact 
that the Muppets looked quite good in 
light coming from high up. When you light 
people that way they generally get big 
dark spots under their eyes and it’s not a 
very agreeable lighting. But for some of 
the Muppets with oddly shaped faces— 
like Kermit, Miss Piggy and Fozzie—if 
you had to, you could light them from 
quite high up and they would look good. 
Such lighting didn’t seem to have an ad- 
verse effect on them at all and, in a lot of 
the sets, there was no alternative; they 
had to be lit from above. 

In our tests—and drawing from Jim 
Henson’s experience with the TV 
show—we found that the Muppets didn’t 
look good with a rather hard back-light or 
cross-light. | generally tried to keep their 
key light directional and soft, so that 
there weren't any dark shadows. Since 
this was a fantasy, the effect wasn’t as 
good with dark shadows. 

There is a sequence in which Miss 
Piggy gets into a fight with a number of 
heavies and we tried to figure out how we 
could get a not exactly realistic effect 
(because one can’t call a fight with a pig 
realistic), but something that looked be- 
lievable, while keeping the Muppeteers 
out of the shot. Of necessity it had to be 
done in short pieces with a Steadicam 
and it required many, many takes before 
we could get the thing so that it worked 
out right. 

Normally most films these days are 
shot in either the 1.85 or the anamorphic 
format, and one usually protects for TV or 
the Academy aperture. In this particular 
film there was no way of protecting any- 
thing but the 1.85 format. In fact, there 
were many occasions when, if the 
composition were not framed exactly to 
the 1.85 aperture ratio, you would see a 
head or an arm or something in the 
frame. That being the case, there is no 
way this film can go out to release except 
with a hard matte on it. Since it was de- 
termined very early in the planning that 
we would not be able to protect for TV, 
we were able to frame more suc- 
cessfully. 

At one point in their odyssey across 
the country, the Muppets camp out over- 
night in the desert. We shot the early part 
of the sequence, the daylight part, out in 
the desert near Palmdale, but then on the 
stage a set was duplicated to double for 
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the location at night. The main reason for 
building the desert set on the stage was 
that we wanted to have stars and a full 
moon in the sky and we didn’t want to 
optical them in. | can’t be sure why, ex- 
cept that cameramen would always rath- 
er do their own tricks in the camera in- 
stead of having somebody else do them. 

In this case we had a still picture taken 
of a full moon. We blew it up to 40” x 40", 
put it in a light box and hung it against a 
sky cyclorama behind the desert set. 
One of the reasons for doing it in this way 
is so that we could position the moon in 
any place on the set that we wanted. 
Also, Special Effects rigged hundreds 
and hundreds of little bulbs in the sky for 
stars. 


Again, we had to use a set rather than 
an actual location, because our Mup- 
peteers had to have someplace to work 
and in the desert it would have been dif- 
ficult to dig holes for them. In the se- 
quence Kermit takes a long walk in the 
desert and we would have had to dig 
some trenches and tunnels for him, but 
on the set we merely pulled out four- 
foot-square sections or cut holes as re- 
quired and we were able to perform our 
dolly shots of Kermit walking off from the 
campfire, with the moon and stars behind 
him. 


One of the great occupational hazards 
on THE MUPPET MOVIE was the abun- 
dance of holes that had to be cut or dug in 
the set to give our Muppet operators a 
place to work. It’s ironical that after I'd 
spent a lot of time warning people to 
watch out for the holes, the first one to fall 
into one was me. 


My gaffer, Lee Heckler, did wonders in 
rigging the lighting for the Muppets. They 
did require special lighting to make them 
appear at their best, and the most difficult 
thing was when we had people in the 
scenes with them. They just couldn't be 
lit in the same way, so you were faced 
with double lighting. First you’d light the 
Muppets and then you'd light the people. 
Then you’d have to keep the Muppets out 
of the people’s lights and the people out 
of the Muppets lights—which generally 
wasn't all that difficult, because the 
people were always taller than the Mup- 
pets. 


One of the oddities that people 
seemed to accept about the Muppets is 
that they are normally quite small when 
they are down on the ground—17 or 18 
inches tall, or something like that. Yet, 
whenever they were brought into direct 
relationship to a person, they were 
brought up to shoulder height for their 
medium shots and closeups. This never 
seemed to trouble anybody, including us. 
It’s just one of those oddities of film and 
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The ARRI Lightweight Mattebox 
clamps onto most lenses, 
works with almost any camera. 


The lightest weight, most compact 
and most economical way to mount two filters 
and a sunshade on all your lenses. 


dhe Lightweight Mattebox 
has three basic components: a sun- 
shade, a frame and an adapter ring. 


The frame contains two 3 inch 
square filter-holders. The adapter- 
ring fits onto the back of the frame; 
the sunshade fits onto the front. 
The complete unit weighs 10 ozs 
and measures 3 inches front to back. 


The frame, filter-holders and 
adapter ring are aluminum, milled 
for perfect flatness and finished in 


black. The sunshade is aluminum 
and black rubber. 


You fit the adapter-ring over 
the front of the lens barrel and 
then clamp it tight. Various adapter 
rings are available, designed to fit 
Schneider and Zeiss fixed focal- 
length lenses, plus Angenieux and 
Zeiss zooms. You can use other 
lenses, too. 


There’s a choice of two sun- 
shades: a 63%” x 514” rectangular 
one and a round one 634” in diam- 
eter. The round one is for use with 
zooms and hard lenses whose front 
end revolves. 


Since the unit fits onto the 
lens, you can use it with any 16mm 
camera — and with several 35mm 
cameras, too. And with no extra- 
neous support gear, it’s easy to 
hand-hold any of them. 


Whatever camera and just 
about whatever lenses you shoot 
with, you can use the same sun- 
shade and the same standard 3 inch 
square filters — two at a time. It 
could simplify your life. 


ARF 


ARRIFLEX CORPORATION 

One Westchester Plaza, Elmsford, New York 
10523. (914) 592-8510. And 600 N. Victory 
Bivd., Burbank, Calif. 91502. (213) 841-7070 


In Canada: ARRI/NAGRA Inc., 6467 Northam, 
Mississauga, Ontario L4V 1J2. (416) 677-4033 


perspective that people don’t worry 

COMPLETE LIGHTING AND GRIP EQUIPMENT RENTAL PACKAGE about—which is fortunate, because it 

featuring Mole Richardson 10K’s to Inky’s and L.T.M. HMI Lights would have made a difficult framing situ- 

: ation impossible if we’d had to cope with 

Insert Car, Dolly, Generators 18 ft. Camera Crane a Muppet standing on the ground and a 

Kenworthy Snorkel Camera Systems SS : person standing Straight up. All we would 
have had was wide shots. 

On the other hand, if we had never 
shown a complete Muppet the audience 
would have felt cheated, and rightfully 
so. That’s why several of the major Mup- 
pets were constructed with armatures in 

Contact John Burkley for brochure and rate information them to show their full-length figures. 
Occasionally throughout the film we 

MIDWEST CINE SERNICES would show Kermit or Miss Piggy or Foz- 

626 CAST 75TH STREET KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 64131 (816) 333-0022 || zie as complete Muppets and this served 
to establish the idea that they weren't just 

half-figures. The audience could see that 

; they did have legs and torsos and all the 

FREE CATALOG - SUPER BALTAR LENSES rest, and this helped put across the idea 


We have the only remaining inventory of that they were more than hand puppets. 
HARD-T0-FIND PRECISION TOOLS BRAND NEW Super Baltars, from 20mm to eile age 
sts more than items: pliers, tweezers, wire 


strippers, vacuum systems, relay tools, optical 152mm in the world todate! Write us or Kermit travels cigs Fede ae 
equipment, tool kits and cases. Also includes ten call for prices. variety of automobiles, all of which were 


pages of useful “Tool Tips” to aid in tool selection. : ’ i j 
ofus haere car 1994 N.E. 149th St. NCE Q specially rigged with controls in the rear 


@ JENSEN Tools & Alloys — peony canoues sone OF FLORIDA, INC. end—either in the trunk or the back of a 
station wagon. There would be a TV 
set-up looking out of the grill and the 
driver, working from the back of the car or 
the trunk, would drive the vehicle. This 
sometimes proved a bit difficult, because 
a 10mm lens on the camera doesn't quite 
give a person the same perspective as 
his own eyes, and we occasionally got 
into difficulty trying to drive the car blind, 
but the enchantment and marvel of see- 
ing Kermit or Dr. Teeth or Fozzie or 
Gonzo driving one of these vehicles is 
one of the more fascinating elements of 

: : this movie. 
— Filming the Muppets in the cars was 
_ very much like filming any moving vehi- 


iG cle sequence. We towed the cars or shot 
them from alongside and we would light 
them in much the same way that you 

would light people in a car. The only dif- 


ference was that we would have our 
SOUND MAN Muppet operators on the floor or in the 
trunk with their monitors, so that they 
could see what they were doing. | 
wouldn't say that these shots took any- 


Va E L©) N DO N NTE R NATI O NAL more time than standard automobile 
FI LM S C H OO | shots, except that shoehorning the Mup- 


pet operators into these cars sometimes 

: took a bit of time. 
New York, Hong Kong, Wellington, Toronto, Port of Spain, Tel Aviv, Teheran, Lagos, Melbourne- just Robbie Knott, in charge of special ef- 
a few of the studios world wide in which our graduate students are working. fects, modified the Muppet cars so that 
The intensive two year Diploma Course covers 16mm, 35mm, black and white, colour, feature all the controls were operated from the 


production in the studio and documentary location production, together with specialist courses in 


ehh sheesh cs car trunk. Someone would drive the car 
Animation and Music for Film and Television. : id it f hil 
Students are thoroughly grounded in all the technical aspects of Film Making, benefiting from the Caaen ive ont a ON eee Po ee 
experience of staff who have spent a total of over 200 years in the industry. The 178 students from 42 Gonzo or Fozzie appeared to handle the 
different countries come privately or are sponsored by Governments, TV stations and Educational wheel. The Muppets actually looked like 
Institutions, : rer : 

they were doing the driving. It was incred- 
ible to peer inside the car and see three 
or four people cramped on the floor 


manipulating Fozzie, and the car. 
The Administrator, The London International Film School, Our camera video equipment was 


24 Shelton Street, London WC2H 9HP. supplied by the Bruce Hill organization 
and worked superbly for our needs. All 


For further information write to: 
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our cameras were equipped with video 


monitors which were eyes for the Mup- Studio Quality Sound — Compact Cassette Convenience 
peteers. It would have been virtually 


impossible to make the movie without the > xXLR-24 Crystal Syne 


monitor system, as the monitors pro- 
vided the only means by which the Mup- 


Location Recorder 


peteers could follow their own per- Crystal sync location recording in full STEREO or 2 


| : CHANNEL monoaural sound, plus built-in reference oscil- 
formance. We also taped all the shots ve Cc ay lator and sync presence meter. Frequency response 45- 
double-check that nothing sneaked into | MM, 16,000 Hz +/—3 db with chrome tape. S/N ratio: 64 db, 


the frame that wasn’t wanted. Even with ) a y ie ; Wow/Flutter: 0.12% NAB RMS, Power: 120vac/6vdc 
F ¥ ~< yr ~ Weight 8.8 Ibs with batteries. Crystal accuracy; +/— 1 

a number of people checking the play 1). fy “ frame in 30 min. Sync signal/audio separation: more than 

back an occasional unwanted arm or st —70 db. (European version available) 

head would show up in the rushes. On ee XLR-24 


location, Hill supplied a DC battery- 


operated video system. The monitor sys- SMALL FORMAT FILM & VIDEO 


tem performed without a hitch through- 1420 E. Edinger, Suite 205 * Santa Ana, CA 92705 « (714) 972-0153 
out the entire shooting schedule. Any 


shutdown of the video system would 
have meant a production shutdown, but 
this didn’t happen once. 

THE MUPPET MOVIE is alovely, mag- 
ical super-film. My director, James Fraw- 
ley, whose confidence, great demands, 
and expectations gave me a chance to 
produce, was a Challenge to work with. 
Jim Henson, Frank Oz, and all the Mup- 
pet people were marvelous to work 
with—total pros and very supportive. 
Everyone from production to the hard- 
working crew contributed, making THE 
MUPPET MOVIE the most pleasureable 
experience of my career. |] 


THE SAMUELSON STORY 
Continued from Page 709 


the need to distribute to 220-240 or 280- 
volt AC safely on location (even in the 
wet) has introduced a problem to 
Samuelson’s Lighting Division. Kliegle- 
type stage plugs, HI and spider-boxes, 
“Technicolor Lugs’, etc., used to distrib- 


ute 110-volt DC are potentially lethal with EVER y ? HING IN 


high voltage AC and prohibited for such 


use. Furthermore, there is now a manda- VIDEO EQUIPMENT RENTALS 


tory requirement in Europe to have an 


to. cone soa : = oak FROM THE PEOPLE 
i i tomati ect if there is 
pelea! recoath aru and WHO BRING YOU 
itch off th hould i : YT 
Seca tere Head See Same EVER HING IN 
ilabl ds | Light- 
gtimiednestodesgnerewnentney | FILM EQUIPMENT RENTALS. 
hope to sell on a world-wide basis. 
Using the familiar BS 4343 plug and 
socket system which is acceptable all 
over Europe, well tried and tested in fac- 
tories and on building sites and available 
in a range to carry 16, 32, 64 and 125 
amps (125 amps at 220 volts is the same 


power as 250 amps at 110 volts). 
Samuelson’s has designed a power dis- 


tribution system which incorporates an The world’s finest maintained Motion Sirs & Video Tape Equipment. A 
earth leakage detector, which can be < . t 

temporarily switched (by a key) to give a £56 Camera service cen ey, Inc. 
visual warning rather than to switch off all 625 West 54th Street, New York, N. Y. 10019, (212) 757-0906 
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WHY THE MONEY-SAVING NEW 
CINEMATICS SIX-PLATE IS NOT 
a oh aos 


We would like to be able to say 
the new Cinematics six-plate 
is revolutionary, but all we 

did was expand our modular 

four-plate machine and put it 
in a larger case. And even our four-plate 
wasn’t revolutionary when we introduced 
it two years ago. It simply does everything you expect a flatbed to do (very reliably as it’s 
turned out) for about half what you'd expect to pay. Well, maybe just a little bit 


revolutionary? 
Box 16045 iC) 
Baltimore, Maryland 21218 
(301) 889-7900 NS ZA, 


Our detailed illustrated brochure reveals how we 
do it. Please send for one. We'll include complete 
pricing. 

Modular Super-8 and 16mm. About $3500 
to $5300. 


PERFORMANCE 


on the New Miller VG50 Fluid Head 


tilt and 360° panning capacity, 
the new VG50 has: 

¢ A 360° azimuth scale. 

¢ An elevation scale. 

¢ Large 4”x7” camera plate for in- 
creased security and balance. 

¢ Right or left hand handle option. 


Professional cameramen demand 
the finest... that’s why they have 
preferred Miller Fluid Heads, the 

original Fluid Head. 


The new, VG50, heavy duty 

Fluid Head will support movie and 
video cameras weighing up to 

50 Ibs., and incorporates the many Recommended for use with the new, 
features that have been the hall- aluminum, heavy duty tripod, 
mark of Miller Fluid Heads... No. 213 which has the new, “‘Triple- 
and MORE. Cluster’ Claw-Ball Leveling Unit. 


In addition to the smooth action of 
viscosity drag, variable tension 
control screws for pan and tilt units, 


This leveling unit features a tight, 
quick-locking device for fast 
pressurized contact with the top 
casting on the tripod legs. This 
promotes more efficient, 
unobstructed filming mobility. 
Recommended maximum 
load: 50 Ibs. 
Weight: 9 Ibs. 
Height: 6% inches. 


Also Tava: Model VGS50. 
Same as VG50 with addition 
of slip pan unit which allows 
breakaway pans in order to 
follow fast action, such as 
sporting and racing 


— : w 


Fm Miller Professional Equipment 
mes 10816 Burbank Blvd. / No. Hollywood, CA 91601 
Phone (213) 766-9451 


720 


events. 


the lights during a take. Other features of 
the system include the ability to check 
each circuit independently to trace and 
isolate an earth leak should one occur 
and a unique means of raising the unit on 
stilts when it is required to be used on wet 
ground. 

Meanwhile, no doubt, camera manu- 
facturers will be supplying cameras that 
don't do everything that they might; lens 
manufacturers will be providing lenses 
without adequate provision for filtering, 
supporting and mounting and cam- 
eramen will be suggesting new ideas. 

Among the new ideas currently being 
developed are a second eyepiece on the 
side of acamera for the focus assistant to 
look through without disturbing the cam- 
era operator, a transportable fully- 
blimped front projection rig which will 
have several new features incorporated, 
a battery test rig which records the ability 
of a nickel cadmium battery to hold a 
charge, (very important in these days of 
small “on-board” camera batteries which 
don't run for long even at the best of 
times), a miniature mixer for Nagra re- 
corders (especially the ISL), and so on. 

As in the beginning, that most ubiqui- 
tous of all 35mm cameras, the Arriflex 2C 
comes in for the most modifications and 
additions in Samuelson’s current range 
of equipment. They have removed the 
three-lens turrets and fitted single-port 
hard-fronts which take either an Arri steel 
bayonet mounted or a standard mounted 
lens and which incorporate a locking sys- 
tem that pulls even the heaviest zoom or 
telephoto lens into exact register; they 
have an orientatable viewfinder eye- 
piece which can be set in any position 
with the image remaining erect, a 
viewfinder extension tube which incorpo- 
rates viewing filters, an “Italian door” 
which incorporates Mitchell S35R optics 
and which also has provision for fitting a 
TV viewfinder system (B & W or color) 
and the necessary beam-splitter pellicle, 
which can also have a de-anamor- 
phosing optic incorporated, a shoulder 
magazine and hand-grip system for the 
steadiest possible hand-holding, a 
“follow-focus” matte-box for fixed focal 
length lenses, a special support to take 
the Samcine inclining prism for low or 
high angle cinematography and a 
monocular auxiliary “sports” viewfinder 
to use with very long telephoto lenses. 
And they still supply the same ‘‘swan- 
neck” adaptor to a flat-top tripod, which 
has the parallel sides just like the one 
they made in the first place. 

Every item of equipment is supplied in 
lightweight protective cases, Samcine 
Rigidised Cases, which they manufac- 
ture themselves. 

Their present major project is to build, 
in cooperation with their Paris office, : 
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another six LOUMA camera support sys- em re ee “ee, Ge SS 
tems. The LOUMA is a lightweight boom i 
which supports a remotely controlled OO} Nes 


camera. It is a unique item of production 
equipment which will open up as many 


opportunities for creative film makers as 
did the floating camera systems, the 2 ybée4L 
hand-holdable silent camera and the 44 


of 
giant camera crane (which it replaces) in Camera ees Ss s | 


the past. 
In the heart of London, just off film- VIBRATION ISOLATION HELICOPTER CAMERA MOUNTS 


land’s Wardour Street, Samuelson’s has FOR 16/35/70mm AND TV PHOTOGRAPHY 

another operation: ‘“Rentacamera’”’ Hollywood 213-989-4420— San Francisco 415-864-4644 — Mexico City 905-559-4845 — New York 212-431-3930 
‘ ‘ H abe Miami 305-757-5988 — Boston 617-266-7468 — Denver 303-777-7699 

which rents out still cameras in addition Atlanta 404-451-4624 — London 01-452-8090 — Paris 328-5830 — Sydney 428-5300 

to cineware and has a bookshop, “Book f Send for brochure — Tyler Camera Systems, 14218 Aetna Street, Van Nuys, California 91401 U.S.A. 

City" specializing in film books, for both | ¢ HELICOPTERS _ CAMERAMEN _CAMERA PILOTS 

film buffs and technicians. Nee, WR, E,W, eS GE, GE, EE, E.G. We. 
As if all that was not enough, the 

brothers have become very involved in ee — ee 

other industry activities. Sydney, for in- — / 

stance, is apast Chairman and a Trustee 

of the British Academy of Film and Tele- i Your equipment. 

vision Arts. For the Cinema Trade Be- . 

nevolent Fund he organizes a major 5 

fund-raising concert of film music, called t S on y as gues 

Filmharmonic, at the Royal Albert Hall _ 

every year. This year he produced the as the lab. 

entertainment which preceded the Royal 

Film Performance, and for 10 years he 

was a Governor of the British Society of 

Cinematographers. 
Michael is a past Chief Barker of the 

Variety Club of Great Britain and now an 

International Vice-President of that great 

children’s charity, and he loves to make 

films about Olympic Games or World 

Cup Soccer events. David is Chairman of 

the Kinematograph Manufacturer’s As- 

sociation (which since 1913 has adminis- 

tered the British Board of Film Censors 

and appoints the film censor), is a past 

President of the British Kinematograph 

Sound and Television Society, is a 

Vice-President of UNIATEC (the Interna- 

tional Society of Film Technical \ \ 

Societies), serves on innumerable indus- 3s . - 4g _ You invest the most you 

try committees including the Film Indus- i SM 2 ' can afford in your equipment. 

try Council of Great Britain, is Contribu- ; After all, it's what you make your 

ting Editor for the American Cinematog- _ living with. For the same reason, you 

rapher magazine, and has written three Seon precious time selecting a ee that is of the same caliber 

books on the choice, use and care of as your equipment. 


motion picture cameras. Photo Processors follows this same philosophy. We've 
Tony dissipates his non-Samuelson . . 
. ; invested in the finest color equipment available. Our team of 
Film Service energies elsewhere. In the _ oo : 
color specialists is among the best in the country. They are 
past he has taken up race horse breed- . : ; 
here to assure you that you will receive the best end-product 


ing, flying helicopters and Spitfires, and 
currently keenly races scurry ponies. m possible. Send your next job to us and let us pee it. We can 
back you up. 


SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOG 


RENTAL Lo 
aarp a SALES ia ( "photo processors inc. 


1016 NORTH SYCAMORE AVENUE 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 90038 
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Soreints CONSOLES 


35mm, 16mm 
Economical, reliable, gentle 
For literature please call, day or night: 


[S60)): Sa1-7 700 ext. 815 


Twenty-Fourth Frame 


p.o. box 2167, christiansburg, va.24073 (703) 382-4135 


WE DO IT ALL 


SALES — SERVICE — 
RENTALS 


JACK PILL & ASSOCIATES was created to serve the 
professional motion picture industry. Backed by 35 years 
of experience, we don’t just sell you equipment, we're 
here to solve your special problems. If you need technical 
advice, information, price quotations, rush shipments, 
or help in an emergency, get in touch with us. 
Our sales division supplies all major lines of 16mm and 
35mm professional motion picture cameras, lighting, grip, 
editorial and sound equipment. 
TECH CAMERA, our rental division, rents well-maintained 
equipment with individualized service by our professional 
technicians. 
Personalized professional service, 24 hours a day, 

JACK PILL & ASSOCIATES 7 days a week. 


& ASSOCIATES 


SALES: (213) 466-3238 RENTALS: (213) 466-5391 
6370 Santa Monica Boulevard, Hollywood, CA 90038 


MECHANICAL EFFECTS 
Continued from Page 710 


out of the top of the diving bell to shield 
his arms, and we would shoot for hours 
on end with two cameras. The whole 
picture is filled with gags like that. 
They’re subtle and they blend in and 
they go by so quickly that you could 
never imagine how much work some of 
them involved. This picture was a totally 
different experience for all of the 
departments that worked on it. 


QUESTION: Were you involved in the 
rainbow sequence? 


KNOTT: The rainbow occurs inside the 
sound stage near the end of the film. 
Crazy Harry, the special effects man, 
plays with an electrical dimmer and 
blows up anarc lamp, and this explosion 
blows a hole in the stage roof. Blue sky 
comes through and then a rainbow ap- 
pears. It was easy enough to say, ‘‘Let’s 
do it optically, but everybody decided to 
give other things a try. AScrim was tried, 
an old-fashioned stage technique. It 
was just a back-lit scrim and it looked 
very interesting, but in the end, the 
rainbow was done optically. There was 
a lot of glitter in the explosion and | 
added glitter material filtering down 
through the hole after the explosion for 
both the scrim shots and the matte 
shots. We experimented with prisms 
and high-output lights and dust particles 
in the air and we learned a lot from that 
experimentation. We were all hoging for 
something like a real prism rainbow, but 
that was one of the ideas that was 
dropped. The final effect, done optically, 
looks very pretty. 


QUESTION: What about the sequence 
that takes place inside the church? 


KNOTT: The church sequence is one 
that Isidore Mankofsky, the Director of 
Photography, and | worked very closely 
on to light. As the band was playing in 
this old church, we wanted the building 
itself to creak and rock and roll, with light 
streaming through the slats—all in time 
with the music. We got into some high- 
intensity light work and Issy did some 
experiments in shooting light through 
colored windows, and so forth. We had 
every board of the whole church rigged 
with solenoids, and these were rigged to 
a keyboard. A musician played this thing 
in time to the music playback track and 
the whole building moved in tempo. We 
had these lights outside and put smoke 
into the air, a smoke which we devel- 
oped that has a very high degree of re- 
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flectability. The light came streaming 
through in shafts and it was very pretty. 
The whole sequence was one of those 
experimentations that keep film alive. 


QUESTION: THE MUPPET MOVIE is 
unique in that there were few prece- 
dents to draw from in making it. Didn’t 
that create certain difficulties? 


KNOTT: It didn’t give you a lot to draw 
from, but, on the other hand, it gave you 
a certain amount of freedom to let your 
creative juices flow. You don't have any- 
thing to copy from, so you tend to do it 
the way you see it. That's when | feel 
best and put out the best of myself. I've 
always worked very closely with 
cameramen and I’m doing that more and 
more now. Whereas Art Directors used 
to design a lot of the working props and 
gags, they’re not the engineers they 
used to be. The new breed of effects 
men who are coming in are more de- 
signers, rather than just riggers. The 
same goes for working closely with 
cameramen. If you don't light rain cor- 
rectly, you don’t see it. Snow can either 
look like plastic or it can look just won- 
derful. So | cannot, as an effects crafts- 
man, stand back and say, “You tell me. 
I've got it here. I'll turn the switch on.” 
The field of physical effects is becoming 
very interesting and it interests the hell 
out of me. These are not to be confused 
with opticals, but | try to keep up with 
what is going on, so that | can make an 
accurate judgment as to whether some- 
thing should be a physical effect or an 
optical effect. They are definitely two dif- 
ferent worlds. On THE MUPPET MOVIE, 
the motto was: “Ask for the world, and 
someone better give it to you.”’ For me it 
was a great, great experience. Some- 
one would say, ‘“We’re going to make 
cars that drive from the back. Sounds 
like fun. Let’s do it.” You didn’t have time 
to think about it. You just sort of sailed 
right into it and gave it your best shot. It 
was wonderful fun, even though it was a 
bit tough at times. eT] 


COPYRIGHT FREE 


33 original compositions specifically 
recorded for use as background musical 
moods for films, radio and television 
production, commercials, slide shows, 
and any other audio-visual requirements. 


ARCAL Musical Moods -791, 
including unrestricted license 


to reproduce, is being offered 
W at an introductory price of 
$20.00 


Calif. residents add 6% sales tax. 


Arcal Productions, Inc. Ph. (415) 369-7348 
2732 Bay Road, Redwood City, Calif. 94063 
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PALMER 
INTERLOCK 
PROJECTORS 


now with 
Dynamie Syne Control 


This exclusive new feature allows picture and magnetic 
track relationship to be adjusted while the projector is 
running. Palmer interlocks are dependable, easy to 
operate, and gentle on all kinds of film. There are four 
new models for single and double system playback 

and studio quality recording. 


Write for full details. 


W. A. PALMER FILMS, INC. 


611 HOWARD STREET « SAN FRANCISCO, CA 94105 » PHONE (415) 986-5961 
San Francisco’s complete 16 mm film service 


the 35mm | or 16mm_M 


from the 
| only one in 
| ~New York 


© Service contracts available on 
all moviola equipment. 

e Complete line of editing, projection and 
sound equipment for rental or purchase 
with full shop facility for overhauls and 


LAUMIC CO. INC. 


306 EAST 39th ST., NEW YORK, N.Y. 10016 © Complete stock of editing supplies. 
(212) 889-3300-1-2 


Isn’t it nice to know we'll be around to service 
your equipment... AFTER THE DEAL IS CLOSED?°® 


OPTICAL MAGIC 


For Animation THRIFTF AX Curera Benvids Continued from Page 706 


rainbow artwork that we made for the big 

Ask us about rainbow pullback. 
IR” THRIFTFAX a i MINI-THRIETFAX Probably the most complicated effect 
i) a that we had to do was the one that we 
called ‘the pie shot’. The pie shot is the 
last of the non-ordinary shots in the pic- 
ture and it starts with an automobile full of 
Muppets driving along a road. They are 
being chased by a black car that is racing 
along behind them. As the camera pans 
with the Muppet car, it picks up a sign- 
board with a little old lady on it who is 
holding a huge three-dimensional pie in 
her hand. When the Muppet car goes out 
of control and smashes into the sign- 
board, the impact is supposed to send 
the pie flying out of her hand and out of 
the frame to hit the pursuing car in 

; another cut. 

THRIFTFAX ‘SR.’ It didn’t work. They shot it several 
Top performance times and the pie must have weighed 600 


pounds, because instead of flying 


preparation equipment, for animation supplies of all sorts, get the picture, it fell straight down and smashed 
facts, first, from FAX Company. A two-part descriptive price list on the ground. 
covering ““The Mechanics of Animation” and “‘The Art of Anima- One of the technical problems with the 


tion” is yours free, on request. Tell us of special needs. shot was that after the camera came to 
rest on the signboard it was not steady. It 


FA X COMPAN Y jiggled around alittle bit. So our first prob- 


374 S.Fair Oaks Ave., Pasadena, Calif. 91105 — 213/681-3084 lem was to steady the shot, after which 
we photographed a pie travelling across 


the screen and out the side of the frame. 

The pie we photographed was a still shot 

of the pie she was holding in her hand. In 

looking at a daily print of the pie shot, we 

realized that several frames, five or six, 

would have to be dropped out, so that the 

hand would remain in the same position 

after the pie left it. This enable us to suc- 

cessfully substitute our own photo- 

L graphed pie and move it across the 
4 screen. The transition from the real pie to 


Versatile, accurate, y ss For the mini- 
productive budget 


Ka INSERTS 


a STAGE & POOL | : ; 
| FACILITIES AVAILABLE sw Sp ECIA 
SPECIAL PHOTOGRAPHIC EFFECTS 


as our photographed pie flying across the 
v 
A OPTICALS FOR TELEVISION 
> 


\ 
oO 
| screen was made as a direct cut by 
| etfects Poe balancing the two photographically on 
Ag 
< 


& MOTION PICTURES 
663-9331 


the optical printer. 

We also had to employ several split 
screens in order to take the dust from the 
left side of the frame and move it to the 
right side, in order to cover the broken 
pieces of pie lying on the ground. Soft 
mattes were used to split screen different 
sections of the picture on the diagonal, 
from the lower left to the upper right of the 
frame. & 


c 


a 
Pa 
af 
> 


° 4241 Normal Ave.» 
Titles ollywood, Calf. 90029 # 


Kj 
663-9331 BEHIND-THE-LENS FILTER HOLDERS 


a, : For Angenieux lenses on all Arriflex 16, Eclair NPR 

S} é and CM3 cameras, and for the 25-250 Angenieux for 

CTs Lee 35 mm - - in kits with gel cutter, tweezer, spare gel 
EAT container and other convenience features. 


Ask for brochures 


CUSTOM PHOTOGRAPHICS 


P. O. Box 25007, Portland, Oregon 97225 +» 503-292-5569 


ds. 
Z4\0 S Ray 
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SUPER-VISION 
Continued from Page 689 


sharp as the center. (“Yes, yes.”) To look 
at the overall quality of the picture. No 
noticeable grain or distortion. “Mr. Sac- 
kett, you're wasting my time. | know what 
this picture looks like, now just show me 
what your lens can do!” At this point, | 
removed the Super-Vision lens away 
from the prime lens and refocused the 
prime to the much smaller image. There 
wasn't a sound in the room. He just sat 
there. | was standing perfectly still just 
holding the lens in both of my hands. He 
got up from his seat, took the lens to the 
window and examined it inch by inch. 
Then he took out the prime lens from the 
projector and looked at it. His five min- 
utes stretched to over two hours. When 
he finally left he muttered, “I still say 
there has to be a trick. | don’t know what 
you did but you sure did do it and | say, 
it's got to a trick.” And then with a be- 
grudging slight smile, “A damn good 
trick.” 


QUESTION: Why did he have that atti- 
tude? 


SACKETT: Not unusual. The same atti- 
tude seem to come from most of the other 
optical engineers who perhaps are 
slightly frustrated in their own work or 
with inventions of their own that are 
marking time. A multi-media producer in 
Washington, after he saw what the lens 
could do, couldn't care less. He was 
furious because his own optical inven- 
tions weren't getting any recognition or 
even getting patented. He just wanted to 
know what pull my patent attorney must 
have, how long it took, any bribes in- 
volved... you’d be surprised at what he 


Whatever the speed—Micro-Demand meets the need. 


Filmline's Citation Series Processors 
with Micro-Demand Drive. 


Now any lab regardless of size, can have 
the quality and reliability of Micro-Demand, 
at ee geared to the volume of its op- 
eration. 


Now the patented Micro-Demand film trans- 


-portsystem comes in a full line of Filmline con- 


tinuous, commercial film processors. Priced 
me $8,900. With speeds from 7 FPM to 325 

Introduced in 1968 in its ‘‘Custom Line’ ma- 

chines for professional commercial labs Micro- 
Demand remains the most advanced demand 
drive transport system yet devised for film 
processing. 
_ Micro-Demand dependability is outstand- 
ing—it will run 24 hours a day, seven days a 
week, at top speed, with virtually no main- 
tenance. 

The inherent design of the Micro-Demand 
system allows the use of conventional film 
rollers and bearings, eliminating the need for 
fragile plastic spring bushings, eccentric wob- 


Distributed Overseas by: 
Bell & Howell Ltd. 
Wembley, Middlesex 
Hao1EG, England 


Model DC28-35/16 


ble rollers or other mysterious contrivances. 
“‘Push-Button’’ operation and reliability allows 
the operator to perform other functions while 
the machine is running. 

All Filmline processors use stainless steel 
construction throughout except where other 
alloys or formulations are recommended or 
proven superior. 

Every Filmline machine is designed for ‘‘Zero 
Down Time’ and backed by a superb perfor- 
mance record compiled in over 25 years of con- 
tinuous service to the industry. Twenty-five 
years in the forefront of processing machine 
design and innovation. 

Partial Listing of Filmline Installations: 
Deluxe-General, Technicolor, Inc., Capital 
Film Labs., Byron Motion Pictures, TVC 
Labs., Movielab, Radiant Laboratories, Guf- 
fanti Labs., Precision Film Labs., Bellevue- 
Pathe, ABC, CBS, NBC Network TV, NASA, 
General Motors, RCA, IBM, AEC... and thou- 
sands of others. 


Filmline Corporation 
Milford, Connecticut 06460 


/ CORPORATION | Area Code 203 - 878-2433 
MILFORD, CONNECTICUT 73. 


, TWX 710-4623733 


want to be a wet 


guinea pig? 


That’s what is likely to happen if you don’t make sure the 
wetprinter you buy has proven performance and design. 

Talk to people who have bought and used wetprinters both 
in the States and around the World and benefit from their 
experience. Contact at least 8 or 10 labs before making your 
decision. 

We will be happy to supply you with a list of our customers 
in your area to contact. By doing so, you may stay out of “hot 
water” while getting into Wetprinting! 


had to say. Once | went to a so-called 
optical expert who was in charge of 
chairing a new projection equipment 
seminar at a convention. When | told him 
what | had, he just kept brushing me off. 
He called me “a fool”, a “time waster” 
and that he knew positively | had noth- 
ing. When | kept asking him how he 
could say all these things and never saw 
the lens demonstrated, he sharply 
boasted, “I don’t have to. I’m an optical 
expert and | know. What you say you 
have is absolutely impossible. And I’m 
going to tell others to stay away from you 
because you're a stupid person who 
knows nothing about projection optics!” 
The next day | came across an optical 
house salesman who said to me, “I see 
you made a friend yesterday. Mr. B told 
me what he told you. Know what! said to 
him? | said, ‘You’re wrong. Absolutely 
wrong. | know Mr. Sackett and I’ve met 
the inventor. What Mr. Sackett says he’s 


World’s most experienced manufacturers of 
‘‘total immersion’’ wetprinters. 


\ CARTER EQUIPMENT CO., INC. 
15430 Condon Avenue e Lawndale, California 90260 e (213) 772-1177 
TWX/TELEX 910-325-6204 Cable Address: Carterquip 
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STEEL-PLASTIC 
FIBER 


Specify GOLDBERG 
for all your REEL needs! 


IF IT’S SPECIAL... 
we make it! 


GOLDBERG 
BROTHERS 


P.0. Box 5345, T.A. — Denver, Colo. 80217 


got, he’s got, that’s all there is to it. But | 


Mr. B just keeps repeating to me, ‘But he 
can't have what he says he’s got. I’ve al- 
ready told a lot of people here at the con- 
vention to stay away from him. Now if you 
tell me it does work, hell, do you know 
what that’s going to do to me? It’s going 
to hurt my credibility.’ ” 


COMMENT: | can’t believe there are 
people like that. 


SACKETT: Listen, if | ever wrote a book 
about what's happened to me on this 
lens, especially in Hollywood, | think it 
would be as bizarre as any book some 
star would write divulging unsavory 
exploits. Then again, there are those 
gentlemen optical engineers who will 
readily admit they’ve changed their 
mind. Alan Gundelfinger, a well-known 
optical engineer in Hollywood, wrote me 
a letter, “! must admit that | went to the 
demonstration with a ‘wait and see’ at- 
titude, but | came away convinced that | 
had witnessed something worthwhile. 
The screen picture was sharp from the 
center to the edges and corners, the 
color was excellent and the geometry 
was rectilinear (undistorted). Had | not 
known differently from the start, | would 
not have suspected that an auxiliary lens 
was being utilized. It was a very cred- 
itable showing.” 


QUESTION: And there were others 
who finally came around, too? 


SACKETT: It took eight months of phone 
calls and letters to convince Arthur S. 
Milinowski to come to America for a 
demonstration. | was willing to go to his 
home in Ft. Erie, Canada. During this 
time period he kept telling me it was ab- 
solutely impossible to truly have what | 
said | did. And this man won ten com- 
mendations from the American govern- 
ment for optical inventions, including the 
periscope for the Apollo. After the 
demonstration he wrote to me. “! would 
like to repeat here that | was really star- 
tled by your demonstration of the 
Super-Vision lens system. It was well 
worth the trip from my home in Ft. Erie, 
Canada. You certainly do obtain a very 
high resolution enlargement with a flat 
field and no discernible distortion. | 
would not previously thought this possi- 
ble, except with a considerably more 
complex system. It just goes to show 
there are still surprises in the optical 
field, even for us oldtimers.” 


QUESTION: So tell me, how does this 
one-of-a-kind optical system work? 


SACKETT: Wait a minute. | only own the 
company, remember? | didn't invent the 


| AUDIO SERVICES CO. 
a AND SALES CENTER INC. 


in addition to Audio Services 
repair of Nagras and Sennheisers 
we've added: 


MOTOROLA and 
VEGA SERVICE 


48-HOUR TURNAROUND 
LATEST TEST EQUIPMENT 


from the leader in 
Sales, service and rental 
of location sound equipment. 


i | 


4713 LANKERSHIM BLVD. 
N. HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 91602 
(213) 766-5255 


AUDIO SERVICES CO. 
AND SALES CENTER INC. 


super 
Ip 


... the ideal camera mount 
for difficult situations 


Super Grip’s single, powerful “gripper” 
makes it a quick, strong and efficient means 
of mounting cameras and lights in an unli- 
mited number of difficult situations. It will 
mount on curved, irregular or flat surfaces in 
a horizontal, vertical or in-between position 
and may be tilted through a 360° circle by 
turning the gripping pad on the surface. 
PRICE: $375.00 


(Includes Super Grip complete with carrying case, angle 
camera bracket, mounting bolts, wrench and instructions) 


alan gordon enterprises inc. 


1430 N. Cahuenga Bivd., Hollywood, CA 90028 
Telephone: (213) 466-3561 « (213) 985-5500 
TWX: 910-321-4526 « Cable: GORDENT 
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; BOLEX ACCESSORIES 
lens. What I’ve learned about lenses a a TL si Shi t 
: [- rts 


came from my technical consultant Joe = Var. Speed Battery Camera motor 24V 
r % ; ® 400-ft. Magazine w/400' counter in camera 
Schmit, Alan Gundelfinger, the inventor = Intervaltimer— Range 1% sec. to 36 min. 


Mr. Anton and other friend ly op tical mas- = Animation motor. Fits single-frame shaft : for Filmmakers 


i Write for Bolex Accessory Catalog 
ters who shared their knowledge with STEVENS ENGINEERING CO. _ Twenty-one popular profes- 


me. !can tell you howit works. | can’t tell P.O. BOX 1605, / sional film equipment de- 
you why. Come to think of it, | think Mar- Ae BLM Te } wm Signs. Write for free 
coni once said the same thing when it brochure. 

someone asked him how his wireless R-2 Reflex Auto- 


operated. As in many great inventions, CO L L { M ATO RR alan gordon enterprises ji 

ha ve ei : : nc. 
Super- Vision is ingenious in operation eee Tet TCGIRTnEnY is wiede bY Dept. TS 
and simple in principle. .| RICHTER CINE EQUIPMENT, ESSEX, N.Y. 12936 1430 N. Cahuenga Blvd. Hollywood, CA 90028 


for people who care about image quality. 
Cost? Less than one good lens or Telephone: (213) 466-3561 ¢ (213) 985-5500 


QUESTION: Then explain the prin- one out-of-focus scene. 
ciple. 


SACKETT: The Super-Vision lens works 
from the focal plane of the prime lens. In 
other words, whatever picture is formed 
by the prime lens, Super-Vision merely 
picks up this image from the aerial plane 
and then enlarges the image, according 
to its aspect ratio. The further you move 
the Super-Vision lens away from the 
prime, the bigger the image. And every 
time you move Super-Vision you must 
always refocus the prime. You must also 
remember never to overshoot the diame- 
ter of the Super-Vision lens. 


A study of the Motion Picture and 
Television Arts and Sciences within a 
degree program, taught by a distin- 
guished faculty. 


COLUMBIA 
COLLEGE 


Now Registering. Write for a descrip- 
tive brochure. 


COLUMBIA 
COLLEGE 


COLUMBIA COLLEGE 


QUESTION: And the enlarged picture 925 No. La Brea Ave. 
is always perfect? Hollywood, Calif. 90038 
Approved for Veterans 851-0550 


SACKETT: Only ... and | must repeat 
that... the enlarged image is only as 
good as the original optics, the source 
material and the light source. 


QUESTION: Don’t you lose a lot of ACCESSORIES TO THE FACT 
light? FROM CO CENTURY. 


SACKETT: As against what? Let's take 

the 16mm projector at 17 feet. Using a 2" 

prime lens the normal picture would be 

about 30" x 40". Now, if we add the 

Super-Vision lens to the prime we can 

get a picture up to 12 feet wide. In order 

to get the same size picture with only ; 

using the 2" prime lens, you would have < _ SUSTAINING. 
to move the projector back another 44' = MEMBER 
for a total of 61' from the screen. If you 

take a light meter reading at this point, 

versus the same size picture at 17 feet 

plus Super-Vision, you will find there is The fact is that when you're putting together a lens system, you shouldn't have to shop . 
more light and better quality using around for the proper accessories. 


Super-Vision. If you want to, at 17 feet, Here at Century we have everything you need to complete your Tele-Athenar system: IN- 
you could also use a 5/8th-inch lens to TERCHANGEABLE ADAPTERS that fit directly onto the back of the lens are available from 


: : stock for most all film and video cameras; a complete line of FILTERS, both gelatin and op- 
get the 12-foot-wide picture. Know what tically bench tested glass; “‘T’’ MOUNT CAMERA FLANGES for 35mm SLRs; rugged, 
you'll get? A much darker picture and lightweight SUPPORT BRACKETS; and tubular, padded TELEPHOTO LENS CASES. 


quality loss. In other words, Super- Every accessory we produce meets the industry’s most demanding professional standards. 
Vision plus a longer focal length lens, in And all Century products carry an unconditional, 30-day money back guarantee. 


any projection system, will give you more Call us today for a complete catalog and price sheet. It'll help you put your act together. 
light and better quality than shorter focal 
‘length lenses. 


QUESTION: So you’re saying if there Salcioeiieegteah ciIne/Optics 


= A A DIVISION OF CENTURY R ISI ' TRI Mt 
are any distortions or aberrations ee So i 


E 10661 BURBANK BLVD., NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 91601 T : ~ s 
seule aE going ee Are Super- ELEX: 66-2419 - (213) 766-3715 
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THE ARRI 
ENERGY SET 


12V/4AH BATTERY AND CHARGER 


The Energy Set Battery uses 
nickel-cadmium cells fused together 
for low internal resistance. They’re 
sealed into a resilient hard-rubber 
case. You can use the Battery with 
any camera that runs on 12VDC. It 
weighs 5 lbs, 2 oz. 


With 4AH capacity, the Battery 
can drive 4,000 feet through the 16SR, 
1,600 feet through the 16BL and 2,000 
feet through the 35BL. A resettable 
circuit-breaker fuse automatically 
protects the camera’s electric circuits 
against external shorts. 


. ith 110V/60Hz or 220V/ 
The Energy Set High/Low to work wit : 
Charger shows a red light as it brings 50Hz AC power. It weighs 2 lbs, 10 oz. 


the Battery up to 80% of capacity You can carry the Battery three 
(about 6 hours from fully discharged). — ways. It comes with a shoulder-strap 
It switches automatically to a trickle that snaps on. (Spring-loaded locks 
charge (about 5 hours) for the last stop the strap from accidentally snap- 
20%, showing a green light. A thermal ping off.) And a handgrip and belt 
sensor protects against overcharging. loops are built into the case. 


The Charger automatically switches 


In this partial view i 

of Charger, red fe) esse PI ei ford, New York 
*. ne Westchester Plaza, Elmsford, New Yor 

and green lights are 10523. (914) 592-8510. And 600 N. Victory 

both on, showing Bivd., Burbank, Calif. 91502. (213) 841-7070 

trickle-charge mode. In Canada: ARRI/NAGRA Inc., 6467 Northam, 


Mississauga, Ontario L4V 1J2. (416) 677-4033 


In the hands of filmmakers through- 
out the world, the III-B CINEMA- 
SCOPE 36/16mm ZOOM FINDER has 
long been the precision, versatile tool 
in the industry, daily playing its cre- 
ative role in cinema production. 
The III-B is for all widescreen for- 
mats and film ratios. Built-in adjust- 
_ able masks frame views at 1:1.66, 
—1:1.75, 1:1.85, 1:1.33, and 1:2.55. Fo- 
cal lengths are from 18.5 to 100mm 
for 35mm, and 9 to 50mm for 16mm. 
Embodies the latest advances in opti- 
_cal technology. Only $229.50. Lock- 
ing neck chain and leather case in- 
cluded. 


In Stock Now! 
| Order Yours Today! 


BIRNS & SAWYER, INC. 


1026 NO. HIGHLAND AVE. « LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 90038 
(213) 466-8211 » CABLE: BIRNSAW e TELEX e7e260 
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Vision? 


SACKETT: There’s a computer expres- 
sion, “garbage in, garbage out.” Same 
goes for the output of Super-Vision. If 
there is any aberration you must check 
out the original source material pro- 
jected only through the prime lens. You’d 
also be surprised how inferior a lot of 
prime lenses can be. We only blow up 
what's there in the areial plane. | re- 
member a projection equipment house 
in Hollywood wanted a demonstration. 
On 16mm. The vice-president warned 
me he had seen this particular print a 
hundred times and it was perfect. For the 
first three minutes everything was fine. 
He and the other officials were very im- 
pressed. Then came a band parade. 
There on the right side of the film was a 
soft area. Quickly he jumped up from his 
seat and ran to the screen, pointing. 
“You see, you see. Look what you did. 
This wasn't here before.” He stood there 
defiantly. | knew that an explanation 
would be worthless. He had me on the 
defensive the moment | came on the 
premises. He had to be shown. So | re- 
wound the film back to that specific 
point, removed the Super-Vision lens 
and only projected the film through the 
prime lens. There it was. The same soft 
area, smaller, but it was there. 


QUESTION: What did the VP say then? 


SACKETT: After a few throat clearances 
and tucking at his suit jacket for a few 
moments, he admitted he had never 
looked that closely at the film before. | 
replied that was because, this time, he 
was sitting in judgment. If you're just re- 
laxing and enjoying a movie, you take 
whatever softness to be part of the film 
and never question it. But when you 
know something is different in the pro- 
jection, automatically you are looking for 
problems. Everyone wants to become a 
critic. Everyone is ready for the pounce. 
If you stop to think about it, isn’t it much 
easier to say you hate something? To say 
you love is difficult. 


QUESTION: If the Super-Vision lens, 
because it is a magnifying element, 
can enlarge what distortions there are 
in the original material, isn’t there 
another use in the film industry for 
this type of application? 


SACKETT: You’re quite right. In fact, 
BATTLESTAR GALACTICA used our 
lenses for that very purpose. 


QUESTION: In what way? 


SACKETT: The director set up a special 
screening room for the dailies. Right on 
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Fascinating details of de- 
sign and manufacture, plus 
vivid footage of the 16SR in 
use. 16mm color, 17 min- 
utes. We’d like to lend you 
a print. Please write on 
your company or university 
stationery to Film Depart- 
ment, Arriflex Corporation, 
1 Westchester Plaza, Elms- 
ford, NY 10523. Thanks. 


The Zeppelin® Wind Screen in- 
sures perfect sound recording in 
all conditions where wind or air 
movement is present. Its aero- 
dynamic design screens the mi- 
crophone from wind but allows 
sound in. Although extremely 
lightweight, the Zeppelin is vir- 
tually indestructible and can be 
boom mounted or hand held 
with the Independent Suspension 
Shock Mount. There are Zep- 
pelins available to house Senn- 
heiser 816 and 416, AKG CK-8 
and CK-9 and other similar mi- 
crophones. Zeppelins and ISS 
Mounts are all-American made. 


alan gordon enterprises inc. 


1430 N. Cahuenga Bivd., Hollywood, CA 90028 


Telephone: (213) 466-3561 ¢ (21 Neti rae 
TWX: 910-321-4526 * Cable: GORDENT 
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the set. In a very short projection throw 
they got this huge picture and they were 
able to spot problems they would other- 
wise not have caught as readily. 


QUESTION: What is this about using 
your lens instead of an anamorphic 
lens to shoot a scope picture. 


SACKETT: That’s not exactly correct. 
Super- Vision is not a taking lens. Not just 
yet. Though it can be used as a taking 
lens. Richard Kline, ASC, first saw this 
application but Jimmie Newcomb had 
the time to experiment. Jimmie still is 
experimenting. When he introduces the 
Super-Vision lens in front of the prime he 
increases the wide-angle 100% with no 
distortion. But we’re ahead of ourselves 
here. Once Jimmie has all the facts we'll 
release them. Now, getting back to your 
question, let me answer it this way: be- 
cause of Super-Vision it is no longer 
necessary to shoot scope pictures with 
anamorphic cinematography or project 
anamorphically. 


QUESTION: How does Super-Vision 
accomplish this fact? You already 
said it’s currently not being used as a 
camera lens. 


SACKETT: It’s all in the projection. It's 
that easy. Super-Vision merely allows for 
the scope format of the regular Academy 
to be projected onto the scope or 70mm 
size screen. 


QUESTION: You have to explain that 
more fully. 


SACKETT: What we’re doing is taking 
the first part of Technicolor’s old idea of 
Techniscope but not going to part Il, 
that’s making the four-perf squeezed 
Academy for projection. It’s no longer 
necessary. 


QUESTION: You’ll have to tell me 
more. 


SACKETT: First off, the person who in- 
vented the two-perforation-high format 
(as used in part | of Techniscope), was 
Ernesto Zollinger, 1912, in Italy. His idea 
was to save film stock. He did this by put- 
ting two, two-perf-high formats onto one 
Academy, running in opposite 
directions. Strictly for the wide-screen, 
.980 x .374. Remember, they didn’t have 
sound tracks in those days. Then, in 
1963, two other Italians, Giulio Monte- 
leoni and Giovanni Ventimiglia, took the 
wide-screen format and expanded it to 
an anamorphic dimension, .868 x .374, 
which blew up to the squeezed four-perf 
pull-down print. These two men gave 
Technicolor their answer to Fox's 
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FULL IMMERSION 
WET GATE 


PRINTING 


16mm to 16mm 
16mm to 35mm 
Super 16mm to 35mm 


EASTMAN COLOR 
INTER-NEGATIVE 
and POSITIVE 
16mm & 35mm 


PROCESSING 
ECNIZ, ECO, EF, CRI 
16mm & 35mm 


e Video Analyzing 


Sound Recording 

and Mixing 

Optical Printing 

Titling 

Super 8mm 

Reduction Printing 
e Filmstrip 


We are a quality-oriented lab... 


Computerized printing... 
Contact our producers’ service 
specialists... 

We do the job right! 


Be 
i WESTERN Cine 


312 So. Pearl St. -Denver, Colo. 80209 
(303) 744-1017 
Cine Craft 
8764 Beverly Blvd. -Hollywood, Calif. 90048 


CinemaScope process. What we’re 
doing is going back to the original Zol- 
linger two-perf-high format and allowing 
Super-Vision to enlarge the image to the 
scope screen Strictly through standard 
theatre projection. You don’t need a 
squeezed print to be unraveled. 


QUESTION: You talk about the two- 
perf-high format. Are you suggesting 
that the cameraman shoot two-perf- 
high information, too? 


SACKETT: If the release print will be in 
MagnaScope, yes, because there are 
more money savings up front in projec- 
tion. But this would be strictly for pre- 
senting scope pictures through our lens. 
If the producer is not sure he wants to go 
MagnaScope, would like to play the pic- 
ture either flat or in scope, he can shoot 
the picture another way and get both at 
the same time. And it wouldn't cost any 
more money, either. 


QUESTION: Now, you’re telling me 
that a producer can shoot his picture 
both in scope and flat, both formats in 
his film and use either one he wants? 
You’ve got to be clearer for me. 


SACKETT: I'll try to say it as simply as | 
can. The cameraman frames 2.2 (that’s 
.747 x .341) in the ground glass. (By the 
way, | say 2.2 because Joe Schmit, our 
technical consultant says that most 
anamorphic height screens are the same 
size as flat screens (1.85), and if theatre 
managers want to go 70mm as well as 
scope, the 2.2 aspect ratio is more pre- 
cise. Anyway, while the cameraman is 
framing 2.2, he is also covered for 1.85. 
Should he want to save more money for 
the producer he can also protect for 
1.33, ready for TV. Now, if the producers 
want to use the Super-Vision lens in 
theatre projection, the projectionist 
merely cuts a 2.2 aperture and he’s got 
himself a scope picture. Or a 70mm pic- 
ture. Makes no difference. And where 
small theatres have scope size widths 
the same as flat, then Super-Vision 
lenses aren't needed and the pro- 
jectionist uses the standard 1.85 aper- 
ture and he’s still in business. Then 
again, this same film can be reduced to 
MagnaScope for either flat or scope. 


QUESTION: Have any producers ex- 
pressed an interest in this 2.2 and 1.85 
combination on film? 


SACKETT: Oh, yes. Gloria Geale, who is 
producing DEAD MAN WALKING, the 
Johnny Garcia Story, is preparing her 
shoot this way. Richard Bernstein is 
going to do it with BLOW GUN. And Igo 
Kantor, involved with a Telly Savalas pic- 


PROMISES! 
PROMISES! 


WHAT HAPPENS WHEN YOU NEED 
TO RENT 16MM EQUIPMENT? We don’t 
have to tell you about missing cables, 
items promised but not available, guys 
who don’t know their cavity caps from a 
hole in their changing bags. Old equip- 
ment re-painted, etc. ... 

We don’t like that. We aren’t like 
that. We have new equipment; we'll tell 
you if we are out of certain items; we'll 
baby you if you need it, and we sure 
would like your business. We carry 
Arris, CP16s, NPRS, and maybe by the 
time this ad appears we'll have that elu- 
sive GSMO! Naturally, we have all the 
accessories to go with the above, and 
lots of grip and lighting. 

Call MAX GORDON, STUART WEIS. 
BUCH, CONFESOR DELGADO. You may 
speak English or Yiddish or Spanish — 
or a mixture! 


(213) 462-2524 
6561 Santa Monica Blvd. 
Hollywood, Ca. 90038 
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Teknifilm staried about 13 years ago in 
Oregon with one processing machine, 
one printer, one densitometer, one em- 
ployee, and one customer who insisted 
on better service and better quality 
than he was getting from the big labs 
in the South. 


Today, Teknifilm has grown (but not too 
big and not too fast). The early process- 
ing machine, the printer, and the den- 
sitometer have iong since been retired 
for more and better machines. 


But we still have the first employee, Arlan 
Evensen, (now our general manager), 
that first customer, Tektronix, Inc., and 
that same policy of better service and 
better quality. 


We also have alot more satisfied 
customers. 


Try Teknifilm. 
503-224-3835 
You might just like 
the way we do 


things. 
4, hook 


Teknifilme 


909 N.W. 19th St. Portland, OR 97209 


TRIPOD 


The Foba all-metal professional motion picture 
tripod features a Pro Jr. flat-top plate which 
accepts Pro Jr., O'Conner C and 50, Miller 

F and Pro heads. Foba’s unique tubular 
adjustable legs allow the tripod to be used in 
both standard and baby positions. Legs can 
be adjusted individually or simultaneously. 
Tripod comes complete with triangle-type leg 
locks and elevating riser plate. Foba was 
selected for use in filming the 21st Olympiad. 


alan gordon enterprises inc. 


1430 Cahuenga Bivd., Hollywood, CA 90028 
Uslepnower (213) 466-3561 e (213 Seti 5500 
1 910-321-4526 ¢ Cable: GOR 
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ture, said he’s considering this method, , 


too. There are others. 


QUESTION: You feel that this process 
for scope is just as good as what we 
have now? 


SACKETT: Better. In fact, let me quote 
exactly from the TechniScope II/Arriflex 
35 people, who were pushing, sometime 
ago, the shooting of two-perf pull-down 
for scope pictures. Our principle is iden- 
tically the same whether you shoot two- 
perf pull-down or standard four-perf 
with 2.2 framing and covering for 1.85 
and 1.33. Getting back to that direct 
quote, “The loss of negative image area 
is offset to a very great extent in (2.2 or 
2.35) photography by using only spheri- 
cal lenses, since spherical lenses alone 
generally give better resolution and bet- 
ter contrast than spherical lenses com- 
bined with cylindrical lenses, or than 
such lenses with anamorphotic supple- 
mentary lenses. Moreover, the resulting 
halved taking focal length gives a better 
depth of focus while maintaining the 
same field of view.” 


QUESTION: Are there any other 
plusses, as you see them, in shooting 
this new ‘‘scope”’ method? 


SACKETT: Definitely. Firstly, you don’t 
have to lug around heavy anamorphic 
equipment or special taking lenses. And 
like the Arriflex people said, “There’s 
also substantial savings in the cost of 
special studio lighting, since without 
using anamorphotics the razor-sharp 
image definition can be obtained by 
using spherical lenses with larger aper- 
tures.” Then there's the greater depth of 
field that can be obtained by using 
lenses with half the focal length. Also, all 
normal lenses can be used, including 
zoom lenses, and still have the same 
field of view as anamorphotic systems. 


QUESTION: That’s it? 


SACKETT: Well, as long as you asked, 
there are other reasons. Like 16mm 
anamorphic prints which have not been 
that great. So framed also for 1.85, the 
716mm market can have a good sharp 
original without being concerned for a 
“scope” reduction print. When you think 
about it, this three-for-one idea is kind of 
interesting. 


QUESTION: Tell us more about 
MagnaScope. 


SACKETT: If the producer really wants to 
save alot of money, he can go back to the 
original Zollinger concept, which we call 
MagnaScope, an interlaced print with 
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oe “Used 
Equipment 
BUY FROM IDI 


Arri 16 S/GS, 12-120, V.S. 
motor, battery belt, cable, very 
clean $4995 


Nagra 4.2L, ALC, 2-preamps, 
case, very nice $4395 


16MM Moviola_ opt/mag; 
opt/pix UL20, real _ nice 
$2495 


SELL TO IDI 


IDI will purchase your used 
motion picture film equip- 
ment regardless of condi- 
tion. We buy outright or we 
display your equipment in 
our showrooms on a con- 
signment basis. Call us for 
details. We’re ready to work 
with you NOW. 
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TRADE WITH IDI 


IDI is an authorized dealer 
for just about every brand of 
film or video equipment. Buy 
that new camera, lens, 
recorder, or quartz head 
from us and we'll take your 
equipment in trade. Because 
of our large volume, we can 
afford to give you top trade- 
in dollars on good used 
equipment. 


Major credit cards accepted 


CALL TOLL FREE 


800 @ 327-5181 
IN FLORIDA CALL 305/945-1111 


IMAGE DEVICES 


INCORPORATED 


1825 N.E. 149 Street 
Miami, Florida USA 33181 
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New low daily and weekly rates on complete 
Steadicam packages with CP-16 camera or 
MNC-71CP color video camera. Also avail- 
able with trained operator, if desired. MNC- 
71CPs rented separately on daily or weekly 
basis. Inquire about our cash-saving rental 
rebate plan. Phone or write: 


STEDDI-RENT (303) 733-1980 


c/o Film Equipment Service Company 
1875 So. Pearl St., Denver, CO 80210 


WATER-PAK 
WEIGHTS 


Water-Paks are ideal weights for a variety cf 
cinematographic uses. They are easy to trans- 
port and store and weigh only one pound empty. 
Filled with water they weigh 14 Ibs., with sand, 
16 Ibs., and are most adaptable for weighing 
down light stands, ‘‘C’’ stands, triangles, etc. 

Two configurations are available: the standard 
Water-Pak | — Saddle Bag model, and the 


Water-Pak I] — ‘‘Banana’’ model. 
Either model only $23.95 


DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED. 


alan gordon enterprises inc. 


1430 N. Cahuenga Bivd., Hollywood, CA 90028 
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two, two-perf-high formats to each } 
Academy, each format going in the op- 
posite direction with corresponding 
sound tracks. Using MagnaScope prints 
the producers save on print costs, cut- 
ting his footage in half, along with costs 
for half the storage space, shipping 
weight, reels, cans, etcetera. This 
optically-reduced print, when projected 
through the Super-Vision lens will either 
fill up the flat or the “scope” screen. Of 
course, the cameraman can shoot a 
straight two-perf pull-down and you can 
save even more money up front in pro- 
duction. And in a sense, he could shoot 
both flat and “scope” formats at the 
same time, too. A little tricky, but it could 
be done. 


QUESTION: Would you Say that thea- 
tres might be better off having the 
standard film which can either go flat 
or “scope” or 70mm for that matter? 


SACKETT: You'll have to admit it does 
answer any size screen situation. It’s 
very innovative and that’s what we are 
trying to put across. Our problem is find- 
ing the innovative producers. We have a 
few but not enough and we're just wait- 
ing for that first producer to make up his 
mind and fly. Too many head men swim 
in a sea of indecisions. 


QUESTION: The film industry seems 
to be noted for this. 


SACKETT: Don't | know it. The real cre- 
ative artists are the cameramen, the 
cinematographers, the set and costume 
designers, the writers, and of course, 
the director. But unfortunately, they’re 
not the ones who handle the money and 
make the decisions. In Hollywood, it’s 
the studio heads and they're constantly 
worried they might lose the next payment 
on their swimming pool or rented Rolls. 


QUESTION: You sound bitter. 


SACKETT: Confused. Here we have a 
way of putting out excellent quality films 
and at the same time saving millions of 
dollars but too many are afraid of 
change. So what happens? The so- 
called decision makers wait until the 
other sheep make the first move. It hap- 
pened in TV. Studios waited to make 
sure TV was here to stay. Remember ZIV 
Television Productions? ZIV paved the 
way and then Hollywood moved in. Take 
16mm for instance. One studio told us 
we're five years ahead of our time trying 
to convince theatre owners to convert. 
Can you think of the additional millions 
that can be saved with 16mm theatres? 
When you put the 1.85 aperture in with 


_the 16mm film and project through 


WESTHEIMER Company 


Joseph Westheimer, A.S.C. 
TITLES, TRAILERS, INSERTS AND OPTICAL EFFECTS 
FOR MOTION PICTURES AND TELEVISION 
HO 6-8271 
736 Seward St., Hollywood, Calif. 90038 


OPTICAL 
PRINTERS 


LIQUID GATE 


m ANIMATION 
Tel. (201) 935-3000 & FILMSTRIP 
Cable: Oxberry Carlstadt N.J. EQUIPMENT 
180 BROAD ST., CARLSTADT, N.J. 07072 


BLOW -UP 


HIGH QUALITY 
35MM NEGATIVES 
FROM YOUR 16MM ORIGINALS 


Stock Shots Enlarged to Match-in with 
your 35mm Negative 


Complete Pictures Transferred to 35mm 


Call—Adrian at (213) 463-3178 


CINESERVICE, INC. 


1459 North Seward Street 
Hollywood, California 90028 


S®eseseeeeeseeseeeeeeeeeseeeese se 
PIONEER- OPTICAL PRINTERS 
TREBES ANIMATION STANDS 


PRINTERS LAB EQUIPMENT 
@esesesesepeseeseeaeeaeseeeseeseeeeaeenen 8 
(213) 843-0530 


PIONEER vossoscssome 


CABLES. PMAGIC 
1021 N. Lake St 
Burbank, CA 91502 


DON'T LOSE YOUR HEAD! 


We will renew your Fluid Head and overhaul 
it completely to be BETTER THAN NEW! 
Write or call us for our super fast service and § 


low prices. ; 
1994 N.E. 149th St. ie 

No. Miami, Fl. 33181 

(305) 949-9084,9085 OF FLORIDA, INC. 


WE BUY 


Film Stock 


Will Consider All 16/35mm Types 
Sealed, Opened and Ends 


TOP CASH 
PLUS 50% OF SHIPPING 


RAFIK (212)473-5851 
814 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10003 
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ECLAIR 


Repairs and Service 
NPR — ACL 
All Work Guaranteed 


Ecam Company 
1430 N. Cahuenga Bivd. 
Hollywood, CA 90028 


CP and FREZZOLINI 
CORDLESS CAMERAS 


COMPLETE OUTFITS 

used, reconditioned $2995 up 
Includes Ang. 12/120 Zoom lens, 
magnetic recording head, amplifier, 
400° magazine, battery. 


PHOTOMART 


CINE EQUIPMENT SUPPLIERS 
6327 S. ORANGE AVE.,® ORLANDO, FLA. 32809 
eeseeeceececeseeseeeeeeeeeese 


Phone (305) 851-2780 


AUTOMATIC DAYLIGHT PROCESSOR 
Processes up to 200 Ft. 

Super 8 to 105mm g 
Movie—X-Ray ®@ Microfilm / 

Motor Driven—Portable 

Film Dryers Available 

Guaranteed 

Write for Free Literature 

OUR 32nd YEAR 


Micro Record Corp. . 
487-14 South Ave., Beacon, N.Y. 12508 


Reliable Repairs 


on all Arriflex Equipment 
Including Lenses 


0.0 ROESSEL 
(PT Cine PhotoTech 
48-20 70th St., Woodside, NY 11377 


Wolfgang Roessel (212) 424-1600 
Former Service Manager of Arriflex Comp. 


color media 


ROSCO, PORTCHESTER, N.Y. 10573 
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Super-Vision, we can fill the complete | 


35mm size screen. 


QUESTION: Someone had said that 
your MagnaScope release print idea 
could also stop piracy. 


SACKETT: No, not stop, but thwart. 
There's a difference. Because of the size 
image on the film it would require optical 
printing, which is slower and more costly 
and less easy to get on an overnight 
basis. More technical people would be 
required to make the setups. It’s not a 
quickie situation anymore. 


QUESTION: How about transfer to 
tape? 


SACKETT: Joe Schmit tells me that film 
to videotape requires a telecine chain 
with special aperture and special copy 
ratio. A facility with a telecine chain 
would not be as likely to change during a 
lull in standard legitimate operations. Of 
course, the pirates do have alternatives. 
They could buy their own lab and optical 
house in order to have equipment ac- 
cess for immediate “quickies” or they 
could sell our lenses along with the pi- 
rated prints. 


QUESTION: It also sounds like the 
cost of pirated prints would go up, 
too. 


SACKETT: I’m sure of that. However, 
until the pirates find the new ways to 
circumvent the smaller picture image the 
producers and studios could save 
immediate millions. It is something to 
consider. 


QUESTION: Is it true that projection 
through just one of your lenses can 
circumvent the same curve as the old 
Cinerama which took the help of three 
projectors to accomplish. 


SACKETT: Firstly, Cinerama was only 
146°, utilizing three projectors. 
Secondly, one Super-Vision lens can 
circumvent a curve of 180° and what's 
more important, you don't have to shoot 
with fish-eye lenses. We're doing that 
right now, projecting standard film fare 
onto 180° domes like Benedum Science 
Theatre, Ogelbay Park, Wheeling, West 
Virginia; Yonkers Planetarium, Miami 
Planetarium and Heritage Park, New 
Hampshire, to mention a mere few. 


QUESTION: How do the labs feel 
about your introducing MagnaScope 
and cutting the print order in half? 


SACKETT: It'll take time for them to move 
with progress. Sidney Solow, who then 


Blooping 
Cue and Stop 
Processing 


EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
6820 Romaine Street 
Hollywood, Calif. 90038 
Phone: (213) 467-1296 


The Leading Name In 
Cordless Microphone Systems 


Transmitters small enough to be hidden 
almost anywhere, tiny microphones that 
are so unobtrusive that they probably 
won't even be noticed, hand-held mic- 
rophones without the encumbrances of 
hundreds of feet of wire — that’s what cord- 
less microphone systems are all about. But 
there’s one more factor of prime impor- 
tance — reliability. If you’re in television, 
radio or film and you want a cordless mic- 
rophone system that not only offers the 
most advanced state-of-the art electronics 
but the highest reliability rating in the in- 
dustry, Swintek is the answer. There’s a 
Swintek transmitter and receiver to fit your 
specific needs, no matter what your re- 
quirements. Check with us today about the 
greatest name in cordless microphone 
systems — Swintek. 


alan gordon enterprises inc. 


1430 N. Cahuenga Bivd., Hollywood, CA 90028" 
Telephone: (213) 466-3561 « (213) 985-5500 
TWX: 910-321-4526 ¢ Cable: GORDENT 


10,000 Rosco and Lee color sheets and 
rolls of reflective, diffusing, color- 
correcting media always in stock—plus 
all the newest, like new super-thin 
2-mil for TV and 4 -inch 4’ x 8’ 
panels for display. Everything for 

the professional—ready for 

immediate off-the-shelf delivery! 

Send $1 for complete swatchbook. 
Complete line of Supersaturated 
Roscopaint in stock for immediate 
delivery—literature on request. 
Nationwide service for over 25 years. 

Same-day shipment anywhere in US. 

Rush delivery in Manhattan. 


(212) JUdson 6-1620 


BARBIZON ELECTRIC 


426 W. 55, NYC 10019 


NCE 
ANIMATION 
MOTOR 


If you own an Arri, Mitchell, Cine 
Special, Maurer, B&H 2709, Eastman 
Reflex or any other camera with an 
outside drive shaft you can have a 
motor driven single frame camera for 
either animation or stop motion pho- 
tography by adding the NCE Anima- 
tion Motor now manufactured by AGE 
Inc. The NCE is an integral system 
of motor, adapter and control unit 
which, with the correct adapter, con- 
nects to almost any 16mm or 35mm 
professional camera. Standard fea- 
tures include built-in counter, on/off 
and continuous run switches, forward 
and reverse function indicator lights 
and manual motor release for thread- 
ing. Write or call for detailed data 
sheet. 
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headed C.FI., was the first gentleman to 
call Joe Schmit and me. He thought the 
idea inventive and said his laboratory 
would move ahead with the producers. 
Saul Jeffee, president of Movielab, is 
also interested in moving with the 
“state-of-the-art”. TVC in New York is 
another lab ready to move. Whereas 
another executive, from another major 
Hollywood lab, said he would fight us all 
the way to the bank. He said he would 
warn shipping companies, raw stock 
dealers and anyone else he could to 
keep his profits high. Yet, the president 
of the same company, when told of these 
statements, said there really is no loss; 
they would probably get new business. 
Not everyone will change overnight and 
he, too, would consider proper pricing. 
But remember, Universal played around 
with this interlaced idea for fifteen years 
through a man named Walter Beyer. 


QUESTION: If Universal played with 
the idea for that long and did nothing, 
what was wrong then that is sup- 
posedly right now? 


SACKETT: First, the new dupe stock 
available now makes one-light dupes 
easier and less expensive. Second, 
there’s Super-Vision! No one had the 
kind of prime lenses to properly blow up 
the smaller image. Shorter focal length 
lenses couldn't carry it off. But, Super- 
Vision, being a variable focal length 
modifier, you can get the exact screen 
size you need. You don’t have to bas- 
tardize the picture because of fixed 
masking that so many theatres have. 
That's what stopped us going with 
“HAIR” in major situations. 


QUESTION: Was HAIR shot with your 
new idea, 2.2 and 1.85 at the same 
time? 


SACKETT: If HAIR was shot like that we 
wouldn't have had any problems. That 
film really cries for the big screen pre- 
sentation. And what a difference when 
you see it against the standard flat. Milos 
Forman personally saw what our lens 
could do in filling the larger screen, but 
he wanted to keep the 1.85 aspect ratio. 
This meant, as we widened the picture 
we'd also go higher. In order to keep the 
1.85 ratio the top masking on the screen 
would have to move, too. But how many 
theatres have moveable top borders? 
We would have opened the Filmex pro- 
gram if the top curtain moved at the Plitt 
Theatre. But it didn’t. However, it did 
move at the Fox Theatre in Las Vegas. So 
HAIR played on the big screen for the 
ShoWest delegates last February. 


QUESTION: What happens to other 
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UNDERWATER 


If you're looking for the most creative, experienced, 
hardest working, knowledgeable, budget-wise, 
] well-equipped, dynamic and competent cinema- { 
J tographer— | 
| YOU'VE JUST FOUND THE BEST. ] 
| 35mm only. spherical & anamorphic (especially | 
TotalVision) 

| I care enough to develop and own my own equipment. | 
ALAN GORNICK, UR. | 
I DIRECTOR OF PHOTOGRAPHY, IATSE 659 i 

(213) 223-8914 1 
{ 4200 Camino Real, Los Angeles, CA 90065 i 
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THE FIVE C’s OF CINEMATOGRAPHY 
Seventh Printing $15 Postpaid 
MASCELLI’S CINE WORKBOOK 
Incredible Value $20 Postpaid 
Calif. add 6% Tax. Foreign add $1 per book. 


10-Day Trial Offer! Free Brochures! 
Cine/Grafic, Box 430, Hollywood, CA 90028 USA 
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NOW ACCEPTING ENROLLMENTS 
FOR OUR NEXT 


MOTION PICTURE COURSE 


CAMERAS * SOUND RECORDING 

LIGHTING « EDITING « EFFECTS 

COMPOSITION + SCRIPTING « ETC. 
Two Week Courses— Evening Classes 


DANNY ROUZER 


=U Dic 
7022 Melrose Avenue, Hollywood, California 90038 
Request Brochure HC (213) 936-2494 


16mm color motion 
picture processing 
and printing 

ECO-3 ME-4 VNF-1 


9kgmbtv Colorfilm 


1534 KAPIOLANI BLVD., HONOLULU, HAWAII 96814 
Telephone: [808] 944-5225 or 944-5200 


WRITE FOR PRICE SCHEDULE 


UHER 
AKG JVC 
SONY srenscore 


SEYAHEISER 


el |. | 2-year 


PO BOX 1321 
MEADVILLE, PA 16335 


SHOOTING 
Contact Jim Grattan for 
ni top equipped crews. Single 
: and double system. 


CANADA? 


=. Bt. 4606 St. Catherine Street, West 
GRATTAN Montreal H3Z 183, P. 0. Canada 


PRODUCTIONS (514) 932-1463 
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UNDERWATER 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


I.E. COLUMBIA PICTURES 
16-35 PANAVISION 


AL GIDDINGS 
415 530-1122 


37 ANIMATION 
} RNING KITS, 
Tp 4€ LOO PLIES, EQUIP. 


d New No, 106 Catalog */22 
heath productions, inc. 


a= 1700 N. Westshore Blvd., Tampa, FL 33607 


CANADA’S LARGEST 


LAB AND SOUND 
FULL SERVICE 
ORGANIZATION 


BELLEVUE athe 


MONTREAL TORONTO Pathé Sound Studios 
2000 Northcliffe Ave 720 King St. West 121 St. Patrick St 
Montreal, Que. H4A.3K5 Toronto, Ont. M5V 2T3 Toronto, Ont. MST 1V3 


Tel.: 514-484-1186 Tel.: 416-364-3894 Tel.: 416-598-2521 


*A DIVISION OF ASTRAL BELLEVUE PATHE LTD./LTEE 


FOR SALE 
3 VISTA-VISION CAMERAS 
MITCHELL MFG., LIGHT-WEIGHT OR 
BUTTERFLY MODELS WITH HASSELBLAD 
LENSES, VIEW THROUGH THE LENS, FIL- 
TERS, MATT BOXES, FILM MAGAZINES, 
MOTORS, BATTERIES, MISCELLANEOUS 
AND SHIPPING CASES. 
(213) 780-2156 


The PRETTIEST 
FILM FOR SALE 


Why not cut your TV commercial 
around something incredibly beauti- 
ful — saving money and headaches 
in the process! From the aerial pho- 
tographers of ‘Jonathan Livingston 
Seagull'’ comes the ‘'Prettiest Pic- 
tures You'll Ever See! 
HANG GLIDING 
DUNE BUGGIES SEAGULLS 
AIRPLANES BALLOONS 
INCREDIBLE AERIAL SCENICS 
and MORE Ring (714) 494-1055 
Box 205, So Laguna, CA 92677 


ACGILLIVRAY- 
NCO REEMAN FILMS 


SURFING 


Let the PRO'S tell you How tc Buy a 16mm Sound Projector 


We will send you the arti- 

cle which appeared in 
FILMMAKERS NEWSLETTER on buying a 
“Used Projector.” 


HECHT — Box 443 — Ellenville, NY 12428 =f 
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flat films that producers feel they’d 
like to play on the scope size screen 
with your lens. It’s already shot flat so 
there’s nothing more they can do. How 
can they do it, | mean, if you can’t 
move the top curtain as you’re enlarg- 
ing the picture to fill the ““scope”’ area, 
isn’t something cut off from the film? 


SACKETT: This all depends on how 
tightly the 1.85 format is used. Michael 
DeGaetano, who wrote, produced and 
directed DRIBBLE wanted to project 
through Super-Vision. But it’s a basket- 
ball picture and there are a lot of scenes 
on.the basketball court. If you cut the 2.2 
aperture to accommodate the film the 
baskets in this situation would be out of 
sight. Yet, there’s a picture now playing 
across the country called THE FAN- 
TASTIC BALLOON VOYAGE starring Jeff 
Cooper. This is a marvelous G picture 
with lots of animals, scenery and adven- 
ture. Fortunately, the full 1.85 frame 
wasn't used. So the picture is playing 
theatres with a 2.2 aperture, nothing is 
really missing and this flat picture js fill- 
ing “scope” and 7Omm-size screens. 
Recently, in Albuquerque, at three thea- 
tres, our lenses were used with 
SMOKEY AND THE BANDIT, UNMAR- 
RIED WOMAN and CALIFORNIA 
DREAMING. Pictures were all shot flat, 
but according to the manager, the films 
looked great on the big screen. 


QUESTION: | heard you really had a 
problem with BUCK ROGERS. 


SACKETT: Could have been a trade-off 
situation. Firstly, it was made for televi- 
sion. That’s 1.33. Then they decided to 
release it theatrically. That's 1.85. Now 
we come along with a 2.2 aperture. So, 
we had big beautiful navels.but some of 
the gorgeous heads weren't there to go 
with them. The fights looked great on the 
bigger screen but Plitt’s head man didn't 
like so many dancing eye-brows alone 
on the screen. Personally, | thought the 
action made up for the cut heads. Yet, 
we signed a contract with Enrique Tor- 
res, one of South America’s leading pro- 
ducers, who is using our lenses with his 
flat pictures. But he’s also working on his 
first picture, SIX TICKETS TO HELL with 
John Russell and Mala Powers, which 
will be distributed in MagnaScope and 
our lenses. Not only that, he’s involved 
with a major film lab in South America 
that loves the MagnaScope idea and is 
pushing it with other clients. 


QUESTION: Does it look like any other 
lab coming in on your side? 


SACKETT: There is a president of 
another large lab who said he would be 
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$79/week 


We guarantee professionally 
maintained equipment at the 
lowest price on Nagra, Vega, 
Sennheiser. ..all your sound 
equipment needs. 

Similar saving on Sony Video- 
cassette rentals. 

For daily delivery in NYC or 
immediate air express any- 
where, call our Hot Line service 
anytime: 914-769-5087. 


ene at ations 


Sound and Video Equipment Rentals 


Goldtop 


Battery Belts 


e Completely rechargeable in three to four 
hours. 

e All Goldtops have built-in chargers. 

e Batteries can be recharged over 50% more 
times than other fast-charge batteries. 

e Goldtops operate in temperature ranges 
from —40°F to + 150°F. 

e Belts incorporate special braided cable for 
long flex life. 

e Belts have five-year warranty on housing 
and unprecedented one-year warranty on 
all electronics and cells. 

e Goldtop belts include all the skilled 
craftsmanship found in Chiles Battery Belts. 


There’s a Goldtop battery belt for use with 
any professional 16mm and 35mm motion 
picture camera and all ENG cameras. Write 
for prices and additional information. 


alan gordon enterprises inc. 


1430 N. Cahuenga Bivd., Hollywood, Calif. 90028 
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ELECTRONIC 


follow focus 
servo motor drives 


auto dissolve units 


DESIGNED 


to fit 
most existing 


optical printers 


FOR INFORMATION, CONTACT 


(35 ELICON 


254 Viking Ave., Brea, Calif.. 92621 


(714) 524-2407 


EAST COAST REP. 


VISUAL EFFECTS 


57 West Grand Ave. Chicago, tl 


(312)642-8442 


CALL A PROFESSIONAL 
Cine-Craft, Inc. 


A full service laboratory for 
16mm, Super 8, Regular 8 
Any quantity Best prices 


3611 San Fernando Bivd., Burbank, CA 91505 
(213) 843-7036 


Write for free brochure 


1 Arri 16 S/B Camera «15576 with 17.5 
-25mm - 50mm Cook Kinetal lenses, 
sunshade, variable speed motor, cable, 
camera case—2-400 ft. magazines and case, 
torque motor. battery. 

1 Arri 16 S/B Camera #15327 with 17.5 

. -25mm -50mm Cook Kinetal lenses, 
sunshade, variable speed motor cable, 
camera case— 2-400 ft. magazines, torque 
motor and magazine case. 

1 Arti 16 S/B camera “15326, variable speed 
motor and cable, caméra case, 12-120 
Angenieux zoom lens—2-400 ft. magazines 
and case. 12 volt battery. 

1 Arri 16 S/B Camera #15460 with 17.5 
-25mm -50mm Cook Kinetal lenses, 
sunshade, variable speed motor cable, 
camera case. 14v Battery. 

1 Arri 16 S/B Camera #15461 with variable 
speed motor, cable, case, 14vt Battery, 
12-120 Angenieux zoom lens. 

1 Arr 16 S/B Camera “16609 with 17,5 
-25mm - 50mm Cook Kinetal lens, variable 
speed motor, cable, matte box, camera case, 
2-400 ft. magazines, torque motor and case 
for magazines. 14VT Battery. 

1 ARRI 16 S/B Camera * 16009 with 17.5 
-25mm - 50mm Cook Kinetal lenses, 
variable speed motor, cable, matte box, 
camera case, 2-400 ft. magazines with case, 
torque motor and 12VT Battery. 

1 16 NPR Camera * 1124 with 12-120 
Angenieux zoom lens constant speed motor 
and cable, camera case, 2-400 ft. magazines 
and case, 12 volt battery. 

1 16 NPR Camera * 1355 with 12-120 
Angenieux zoom lens constant speed motor 
and cable, camera case, 2-400 ft. magazines 
with case and 12 volt Battery. 

1 CP 16 Reflex camera with 12-120 
Angenieux zoom lens - 3 400’ PLC4A 
magazines, camera case. 2 batteries. 2 
chargers. 

1 CP 16 Reflex Camera with 10-150 
Angenieux zoom lens—3-400 ft.PLC4A 
Magazines. Studio Rig package complete, 2 
cases, 2 batteries, 2 Chargers. 

1 B&H 35mm Compact Eymo * 1031 with 
filter slot 35mm Baltar Lens Positive 
viewfinder and case. 

1 Mitchell BNC Pellicle Reflex camera * 82 
with 7 super Baltar lenses and case, blimp 
hood and case and accessory case. 110v 
sync motor or 220v sync motor and case, 
4-1000 ft Magazines and 2 cases. 

1 Mitchell variable 24/volt DC Motor 
for Mark Il 


3,800.00 


3,800.00 


3,500.00 


3,000.00 


3,200.00 


3,800.00 


4,000.00 


6,500.00 


6,000.00 


7,990.00 


10,750.00 


395.00 


14,750.00 


NEW 2,000.00 
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interested but only after he saw the 
MagnaScope print projected against 
the standard Academy size. When | told 
him | would do it, provided that he would 
have to guess which was the Magna- 
Scope or the regular film, he only wanted 
to know if | could use another enemy! | 
asked him how he now judged flat 
prints. “On its own merits,” he replied. So 
| asked why he couldn't judge Magna- 
Scope on its own merits, too? | told him 
that when Joe Schmit read our paper at 
the SMPTE Convention in New York, 
1978, and the technicians in attendance 
judged the MagnaScope print on its own 
merits, why couldn't he do the same. To 
which he immediately replied, “We don’t 
have to do business, you know.” Like Joe 
said, “When CinemaScope was first 
introduced, what did they pitch that 
against?” Of course then came all the 
competitors like Vista-Vision, Super- 
Scope, Techniscope... 


QUESTION: What about the future? 


SACKETT: | hear that the Academy 
Awards might be moved to larger head- 
quarters in 1980. If they do, | hope they 
will still be using our lenses for the third 
year in a row. Steve North, Background 
Engineers, who handles projection ser- 
vices for the Academy, was the first 
projection technician in Hollywood to 
really grasp what this lens could do for 
shows. He didn’t waste any time. | met 
him in December, '77, and right off he 
used it for rear-projection with the Steve 
Martin show in Anaheim, and in April, 
'78, he introduced it at the 50th Anni- 
versary Academy Awards Presentation. 
He used the lens to enlarge the nomi- 


‘nated filmclips onto the screen at the 


Dorothy Chandler Pavilion. The same 
thing again this year. Its use has actually 
been seen by millions all over the world. 
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1 Mitchell BNC Pellicie Reflex camera * 344 
with 7 super Baltar lenses and case. blimp 
hood and case accessory case. 110 sync 
motor or 220 sync motor and case, 4-1000 
ft magazines and 2 cases. 

Mitchell BNCR Mirror Reflex camera * 217 

with 7 super Baltar lenses, Blimp hood and 

case accessory case 110 sync motor or 220 

sync motor, 4-1000 ft Magazines and 2 

cases. 

Arri 35 2C *8896—hard front (80 frames 

per second) with 35mm, 50mm, 75mm 

super Baltar lenses—variable speed motor 
and cable, camera case, 2-400 ft. magazines 
and case. 14vt. Battery—Hi hat-matte box. 

1 Arrri 35 2C “11327 Hard front (80 frames 
per second) with 35mm, 50mm, 75mm 
super baltar lenses, variable speed motor 
and cable, Hi hat, camera case, 2-400 ft. 
magazines and case, 14vt. Battery. 

1 Arri 35 2C #110474 Hard front (80 frames 
per second) with 25-250 Angenieux zoom 
lens, sunshade, support bracket, variable 
speed motor, cable. Hi-Hat, camera case, 
2-400 ft. magazines and case. 

1 Ari 35 BL 1 Camera # 35061 with 

32mm Planar Lens 
50 mm Planar Lens 
85mm Planar Lens 

1-400 ft. magazine-matte box, 2 batteries, 

camera and accessory case. 

1200 ft Mitchell 16 Magazine $ 

35mm Mitchell standard Magazine 

Magazine case for above 

Arri 35 - 200 ft Magazine 


16,500.00 


_ 


27,500.00 


_ 


6,500.00 


6,750.00 


10,500.00 
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Arri 16 BL Magazine Barney 
Eclair N.P.R. Barney 
Arri 35 BL Lens support bracket for 
25-250 lens 
Cine 60 fiber BLIMP w/ matte box, 
connecting cable-geared focusing 
device-extension finder, deluxe case 
* 6621 
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9.8mm Tega lens and Sunshade 
for Arri 35 
14.5mm Angenieux Lens (focusing) 
in Arri 35 Mt , 
,22 mm Kinoptic / Arri 16 Mt 
32 mm Kinoptic / Arri 16 Mt 
mm Kinoptic / Arri 16 Mt 
mm Kinoptic / Arri 35 Mt 
mm Kinoptic / Arri 35mm Mt 
25 mm Cooke/Kin. /Arri 16Mt 
100 mm Schneider / Arri 35 Mt 
50 mm Angenieux Lens / “C” Mt 
15 mm Angenieux Lens / “C” Mt 
50 mm Angenieux Lens / “C” Mt 
15-150mm Angenieux zoom lens / 
Arri Mt 
38-154mm Pan cinoor Berthiot 
w/finder for NC. BNC Camera 
10-100mm Zeiss Zoom / Arri Mt 
9.5-95mm Angenieux Zoom / Arti 
Mt 
12-240mm Angenieux Zoom / Arri 
Mt 
50 mm Cooke/Kin. / Arri 35 Mt. 
100 mm Cooke/Kin. / Arri 35 Mt. 
50 mm Schneider / Arri 35 Mt. 


Mitchell Type Baby Heavy Duty 


F & B/CECO Fluid Head, Handle 
& legs 

Heavy Duty O’Connor Head & 
Handle with Case 

Moviola Crab Dolly (as is) 
American Sputnick 


Nagra 4.2 L Package * 11405 
w/2-QPSE-200 Preamps, ATN, 
1-50ft., 1-25 ft., Mike Cables 3 
Assorted. Pigtails, Beyer Head Set. 
Nagra 4.2 L Package * 139316 
w/2-QPSE-200 Preamps, ATN, 
1-50 ft., 1-25 ft., Mike Cable 3 
Assorted Pigtail, Beyer Headset 
Senheiser 405 Mike 
Senheiser 815 Mike 
Senheiser 812 Mike 


F&B/CECO 


7051 SANTA MONICA BL. 
HOLLYWOOD, CA. 90038 


Phone: (213) 466-9361 


900.00 ea. 
4,500.00 ea. 
1,800.00 ea. 
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BUY — SELL — SWAP HERE 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


CP Flattop conversion, crystal motor, side am- 
plifier, magnetic heads, 12-120 w/o finder, grip, 
3 batteries, 1 magazine, $2300. Frezzolini 
MD571DC-16, crystal motor, side amplifier, 
magnetic heads, 12-120 w/o finder, 2 batteries, 
1 magazine, $2600. ACL, crystal motor 2 400° 
magazines, metal case, $4800. Arri IIC, 25-250, 
2 magazines, motor, $8000. Frezzolini XD1000 
battery, $200. MA-11 amplifier, $150. 25mm 
Angenieux 0.95, $250. 150mm Yvar 4., $125. 
150mm Yvar 3.3 macro, $175. Pathe 16-BTL 
camera, $175. Kodak K-100, $300. NCE C fluid 
tripod, $300. NCE mini fluid tripod, $300. (208) 
344-2244. 


ARRI 35 IIB outfit, $2,250. Offset motor base, 
$175. Angenieux 25-250, $3,250. Angenieux 
12-120, new, any mount, $1,950. Angenieux 
12-240 with finder, like new, $2,950. Angenieux 
10-150, $2,650. Bolex REX 5 & EBM complete 
packages, like new, 60% off list. Kodak K100 
with 17-68 Angenieux, $550. Auricon PRO 600 
with 2 mags, $450. Cine Special Il with 2 lenses, 
2 mags, $300. Magnasync recorder, model 
602-E-5, $1,250. ROLF JOHNSON, 26 Shelley 
Place, Huntington Station, NY 11746 (516) 
271-8857. 


MOVIOLA M86 EDITING TABLE, 6-PLATE, 
FLATBED, WITH HOLLOW PRISM, $6,700. 
(301) 788-2886. 


SWITAR 25mm f1.4 w/RX mount, $350. HELIX, 
325 W. Huron, Room 1575, Chicago, IL 60610 
(312) 944-4400. 


SELLING FULLY EQUIPPED 16mm STUDIO: 
Arri-MS, Beaulieu, zoom lenses, tripods, lights, 
sound readers, sync projectors, Magnasync, 
Nagra Ill, music/SFX libraries, etc. Send com- 
plete list. #1831, AMERICAN CINEMATOGRA- 
PHER. 


ARRI 16S, Moviola 16mm UL-20-S, Perfectone 
sync recorder outfit, Magnasync X-400, selling 
extra equipment, send for list. SNYDER, Box 
2784, Fargo, ND 58108. 


ANGENIEUX 9.5-57; 1.6 zoom, Arri mt, acces- 
sories, absolute mint, certificate from An- 
genieux supplied, $1950. MIRABELLO 
ENTERPRISES, Box 294, Feasterville, PA 
19047. 


MAIER-HANCOCK 816 hot splicer, Ediquip 
4-gang synchronizer, two Hollywood rewinds, 
one Ediquip tite-winder, Hervic Minette 16mm 
viewer, mint condition, total price, $625. (314) 
822-0258. 


ARRIFLEX IIC Cine 60 base, Angenieux 25-250, 
J-4 zoom control, 4-400' magazines, 9.8mm 
Kinoptik, 90mm Kilar, 24mm Zeiss, 3 batteries, 
aluminum cases, all accessories, $15,500. 
TOPEL & ASSOCIATES, Rick Benson, (213) 
935-1373. 


CINEFLEX 35mm, 3 Baltars, 2 motors, 4 maga- 
zines, good condition, $900 or trade for 16mm 
sound projector/editing equipment. (602) 795- 
1988. 


SIEMANS INTERLOCK PROJECTOR 
MINT CONDITION. Just taken from storage. 
Sync motor, record amplifier, cable and plugs, 
original technical manuals, $2,000. PAUL TAY- 
LOR (213) 451-3888/851-5054. 


BOLEX H-16 Rex 5, $1,595. HELIX, 325 W. Hu- 
ron, Room 1575, Chicago, IL 60610. (312) 944- 
4400. 


ANGENIEUX 25-250, mint, $3,900. (212) 685- 
0461 evenings. 


BEAULIEU News 16 camera with 12-120mm 
lens, sound module, amplifier, battery, charger, 
motor, case, $3000. Beaulieu R-16B (PZ) cam- 
era with 12-120mm Angenieux lens, electric 
hand grip, battery, charger, case, $1000. Arri- 
flex ““‘S"’ camera with governor motor, Schneider 
16mm lens, $1500. Eclair GV-16 hi-speed cam- 
era with 12-120mm Angenieux, 2-400' maga- 
zines, 30V power belt, cable, shoulder support, 
case, $4000. Kodak Supermatic 200 camera 
with 9-21mm lens, battery, microphone, micro- 
phone stand, case, $150. Nizo macro 561 cam- 
era with 8-4Ommlens, $300. Canon Scoopic ‘M”’ 
camera with 12.5-75mm lens, battery, charger, 
sunshade, case, $1350. O. H. HIRT, 41 N. 11th 
St., Philadelphia, PA 19107, (215) 629-8560. 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


SYNC BEEP 1/4 inch tape prerecorded with 
high-level 1OOO Hz tone, backed with special 
pressure-sensitive adhesive for quickly affixing 
visual and audible sync indication on any mag- 
netic film or tape. Industry-wide acceptance. 
Send $2.50 cash, check or money order for pre- 
paid packet containing 20 strips totaling 100 
35mm frames. D.P. UPTON CO., P.O. Box 
5052, Tucson, AZ 85703. 


SIEMENS interlock, mint condition, $2,300. 
Sonorex Interlock, $2,950. Siemens interlock, 
needs repairs, $1,500. Magnasync X-400 16mm 
recorder, like new, $1,150. Magnasync recorder 
system, 3 recorder dubbers, looping, remote, 
solid state electronics, distributor, dual channel, 
3 six foot racks, interlock projector, complete 
system, $8,500. SOS hot press, $350. DeVry 
35mm portable interlock, $3,950. Moviolas 16 & 
35mm, viewers, splicers, thousands of goodies, 
catalog. INTERNATIONAL CINEMA, 6750 NE 
4th Ct., Miami, FL 33138. (305) 756-0699. 


ARRIFLEX 16BL Angenieux 12-120, 2-400' 
magazines, sync cables, batteries, filters, 
aluminum case, accessories, $8,500. TOPEL & 
ASSOCIATES, Rick Benson, (213) 935-1373. 


MOVIOLA, 35mm, $2700. Nagra 4.2L, loaded, 
$3500. Dolly (Colortran) $3300. Colortran 
Lights, O'Connor 100 head, many extras. (305) 
753-4744. After 6PM EST. 


ECLAIR NPR, mint condition, 9.5 to 95mm 
Angenieux, two magazines, Perfectone Krymo 
crystal motor, batteries, cases, $8000. BOB 
SEAMAN, (213) 392-4371. 451-9777. 


FOR SALE: Steenbeck 6-plate w/rewind plate, 
O'Connor 50 fluid head w/ball & NCE legs. J-K 
optical bench. GARY COHEN (413) 863-9363. 


FOX STUDIO 35mm cameras with crystal sync, 
prime and anamorphic lenses. For rent or pur- 
chase #1820. AMERICAN CINEMATOGRA- 
PHER, (213) 662-4507, 463-5903. 


FOR SALE: Bell & Howell Model J Printer. In- 
cludes 1000 watt subtractive lamphouse, 
adjustable printer aperture, power supply for 


“main and edge lamps, Sola line regulator. Excel- 


lent condition, completely rebuilt by Carter 
Equipment Co., $2,600. FUSION, INC., 30 
Berry St., San Francisco, CA 94107. (415) 
826-8221 or (415) 957-1153. Attn: N. Healy. 


SIEMENS 2000 dual projector, cases, speaker, 
instructions, $1,500. THOMCO, 6540 E. 21st, 
Tulsa, OK 74129 (918) 835-9941. 


ECLAIR NPR, Beala Motor, Angenieux eye- 
piece, Cine 60 power pak, three mags, An- 
genieux 9.5-95 and 5.9 lenses, brand new 
O'Connor 50 head and sticks, camera and mag 
cases, clean, excellent shape, $11,700. Call 
NEIL (213) 391-9643. 


BEAULIEU R16B, automatic exposure, 
Angenieux 12-120mm power zoom lens, battery 
charger, filters and Halliburton case, $1500. Call 
(317) 255-6404. 


1 set of NPR tools, $2200. Arriflex M, 2 mags., 


‘motor, cable, $2200. (416) 364-8417. 


NAGRA SNN, DOCUMENT GROUP Ltd. unit 
control, crystal, SENNHEISER K2U, ME4O, 
MES8O series mike, windscreen, cables, box, 
complete, never used, $2400. PRO ART FILM 
PRODUCTION, 857 South Vine, Denver, 
80209, (303) 778-6550. 


ANGENIEUX 12-120, Eclair mount, sharp, 
$1000/b.0. Kinoptik viewfinder, $200. NPR 
motor cradle, $100. (415) 472-3799. 


For Sale: Complete Movie-Making Set, Eclair 
ACL camera w/motor & 3-400 ft. magazines & 
grip, $10,800. Angenieux 12mm to 120mm zoom 
lens, $1,350. Many diopters & filters plus J-4 
cinema motor zoom unit, Ceco tripod & (2) 
Spectra light meters, $1,500. Alum. carrying 
cases & cables, $450. Nagra 4.2L full-track 
tape recorder $3,500. MKH .815T Sennheiser 
mic. w/reverse phase cable-windscreen, $550. 
Ediquip Amp. LO27-C (4 inputs), 4 magnetic 
heads, $200. Handwarmers, $200. TOTAL 
PACKAGE, $17,000. Write or call CBNA, 1316 
Peger Rd., Fairbanks, AK 99701 (907) 456- 
TiZs: 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


16mm XENON Lamphouse including bulb, model 
-1000 Optical Radiation Corporation, Demon- 
strator only 69 hours. New, $3,545, sale $1900. 
(517) 371-1477. 


BEAULIEU R16B, Angenieux 12.5-75mm zoom, 
200' magazine, batteries, charger, accessories, 
$1000. (212) 762-1411. 


FAX animation stand-Thriftfax 2001—Complete 
with many extras, $4,200. (415) 332-4042. 


CRYSTALS, stereo, sync, Neo-pilot recorders, 
resolvers, microphones, tables, equalizers, etc., 
Write: JACARPENTER (CINE), P.O. Box 1321, 
Meadville, PA 16335. 


BOLEX H-16 EBM outfit w/power grip, Ni-cad 
charger, Vario-Switar 16-100mm f1.9, POE-4: 
$2,895. for the package. HELIX, 325 W. Huron, 
Room 1575, Chicago, IL 60610. (312)944-4400. 


FREZZI MC-571 Outfit, crystal, single and dou- 
ble system, 12x120, 2 batteries, 4 mags, MA-11, 
MH-16, MA-11 A/C power pack, phones, cables 
and case, Mint condition, One owner, $3,500 or 
trade. (301) 752-1211. 


AURICON Pro 600 special with reflex adap- 
tation by Birns & Sawyer, 60 cycle output, two 
400 ft. mags, 10mm, 25mm, 75mm, Schenider 
lenses, 8-26mm Sopelem zoom, 152 mm Bell & 
Howell, 15mm Soligor, Frezzi invertor power 
pack, Tandberg 11Psynctape recorder, $1500. 
MARK WENNING (415) 564-8689. 


(2) CP 16RA w/amp, orientable finder, 
Angenieux 12-120, PLC4 mags, loaded 
w/extras. Must sacrifice, first offer one or both. 
O'Connor, Miller tripods, Sony 1610 & JVC 
3800. Call now, (212) 486-9020. 


HOUSTON 16mm black and white reversal pro- 
cessor. Works well, $500. takes. (306) 373- 
6310. 


ECLAIR ACL for sale. Excellent condition. One 
400-ft. magazine & one 200-ft. magazine, crys- 
tal motor with CP conversion. Guaranteed for 90 
days. O'DOHERTY TECHNOLOGY INC., 401 
Bicycle Path, Port Jefferson Sta., L.I., N.Y. 
11776 (516) 331-1395. 


New Eclair MAXIC package including motor, (2) 
400' magazines, battery, battery charger, 
holder, filters, power cables, camera case, 
package sells for $13,500. Sacrifice $7,500. 
(919) 272-6165. 


Motorlock: Crystal control for the Bolex MST 
sync motor, $349. THE FILM GROUP, Box 9, 
Wethersfield, CT 06109. (203) 563-2574/529- 
55st. 


FOR SALE: Mint 10mm Schneider lens, Arri 
mount. (212) 850-3943. 


ARRI 16S, #14,169, w/12-120 Angenieux, 
2-400' magazines w/torque motor, constant and 
variable speed motors, 2 batteries, cables, fil- 
ter, cases, x condition, $3800. Uher-4000 
report-L w/pilot tone, sync-pulse generator, 
case, extras, $495. AKG-900E shotgun micro- 
phone, adaptors, case, xint. condition, $200. 
(213) 832-4704. 


FOR SALE: 3 Vista-Vision cameras. Mitchell 
mfg., light-weight or butterfly models with 
Hasselblad lenses, view through the lens, fil- 
ters, matte boxes, film magazines, motors, 
batteries, miscellaneous and shipping cases. 
(213) 780-2156. 


SUPPLIES 


BLACK LEADER, 16mm, fresh stock proc- 
essed to 4.0+, guaranteed $.03/ft. min. order 
2000 ft. complete lab service and supplies. 
16mm & Super-8. LEO DINER FILMS INC., 350 
Golden Gate Ave., San Francisco, 94102 (415) 
775-3664. 


FRESH FILM—FAST MAIL DELIVERY. Five 
rolls postpaid 7247 (100') $69.95, ECO-7252 
$61.95, other Ektachromes $59.95, Super-8 
EIA-464 $22.95, EIA-594 $31.95. Other types 
equally low, free list. FILM DEPOT, 28 W. 37th 
Ave., San Mateo, CA 94403. California resi- 
dents add tax. 


MOLDED Polyethylene Cases, stock or custom 
sizes, with or without foam. THE PELICAN 
GROUP, P.O. Box 16667, Irvine, CA 92713 
(714) 559-4883. 


RATES: Ads set in lightface type 50c per word. Minimum ad, $5.00. Text set in lightface capital letters (except 1st word and advertiser's name) 60c per word 
Modified display format (text set in boldface type, capitals or upper and lower case) $5.00 per line. Send copy with remittance to covepayment to Editorial Office. 
American Cinematographer, P. 0. Box 2230, Hollywood California 90028. Forms close 1st of month preceding date of issue 
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WANTED 


ECLAIR NPR cameras with split plate maga- 
zines! O'DOHERTY TECHNOLOGY INC., 401 
Bicycle Path, Port Jefferson Sta., L.I., N.Y. 
11776. (516) 331-1395. We pay cash! 


RAW FILM STOCK, 16/35mm will consider all 
types. Top cash. RAFIK, 814 Broadway, New 
York, NY 10003 (212) 475-7884. Collect. 


BELL & HOWELL HR or DR cameras, 400 
magazines, finders, 115AC motor 41-1 ratio, 
Kodak K-100 cameras. NATIONAL FILM COM- 
PANY, 10302 Kingspoint, Houston, TX 77075. 


WANTED: Professional motion picture equip- 
ment, 16mm and 35mm, cameras, lenses, lights, 
sound, editing, projection lab, etc., for outright 
purchase or consignment. Supply complete 
technical description and price for immediate 
reply. Ted Lane, ALAN GORDON ENTER- 
PRISESINC., 1430 Cahuenga Blvd., Hollywood, 
CA 90028. (213) 466-3561. 


WE NEED YOUR. EQUIPMENT 

Jack Pill and Associates needs your used pro- 
fessional motion picture equipment. Call us first. 
We buy or consign. Along with top prices, we 
offer you service. Since we guarantee and back 
consignment equipment to our customers, your 
equipment will be quickly sold instead of gath- 
ering dust. Call or write Ken Skuban at JACK 
PILL AND ASSOCIATES, 6370 Santa Monica 
Bivd., Hollywood, CA 90038 (213) 466-3238. 


WANT TO SELL YOUR EQUIPMENT? 
Call Marvin Stern or Bill Sutphin at Birns & 
Sawyer, Inc. We need all kinds of motion picture 
equipment—Nagra Ill recorders (any condition), 
lighting (any type), Angenieux zoom lenses, etc. 
Let us know what you have. We pay top prices. 
Call (213) 466-8211 or come in. BIRNS & SAW- 
YER, INC., 1026 N. Highland Ave., Hollywooc, 
CA 90038. 


MITCHELL S35 or R35 MK Il camera wanted. 
May be with or without lenses, magazines or 
motors. Write stating serial number, condition 
and price required. Reply to EUROSHOOT 
FILMS, 2645 Greenvalley Road, Los Angeles, 
90046. 


FILM EQUIPMENT WANTED will trade '50s or 
Antique jukeboxes. (714) 536-3224. ROGER 
MENDE, Box 549, Huntington Beach, CA 
92648. 


WANTED: 35mm background projector, 35mm 
Aerial Image Projector head, 35mm B&H 2709 
camera, 400 ft. Mitchell, Acme or B&H Bi-Pack 
magazines, any mis. animation equipment, 
35mm flatbed film editing machines. L.S.|., 238 
E. 26th St., New York, 10010 (212) 532-1865. 


X-400 MAGNASYNC wanted, edge track and in 
good condition. CARL CHRISTENSEN (713) 
792-5032/862-8487. 


BOLEX PRO COMMAG (single and double sys- 
tems), Angenieux 12-120mm, accessories. J. J. 
BARBOUR, (216) 794-2722 days, (216) 923- 
1430 evenings. 


WANTED: Angenieux orientable finder for Eclair 
NPR. Will buy or trade for Kinoptik finder and 
10mm Switar lens. (212) 989-1508. 


WANTED: Nagra 3 recorders, O'Connor 100C 
and Worrall heads, zoom-lenses, 35BL cameras, 
lighting, NPR cameras, etc. Image Devices will 
buy your used film equipment regardless of 
condition. We buy outright or display your gear 
for consignment sale. For the best deal, call now: 
Toll free number (800) 327-5181, IMAGE DE- 
VICES INCORPORATED, 1825 NE 149 St., 
Miami, FL (305) 945-1111, Image Devices Incor- 
porated, 1651 Phoenix Blvd., Atlanta, GA (404) 
996-0000. 


NAGRA SN Series miniature tape recorder(s) 
and accessories. ‘'CASH.'’ LEETRONICS 
SERVICE COMPANY, P.O. Box 27502, Holly- 


wood, CA 90027. 


SERVICES AVAILABLE 


_ 
RON PAUL URIARTE, cinematographer, 2nd 
Unit cinematography, on location around the 
world, around the clock, (213) 660-6138. 


3/4" VIDEOTAPE editing system, offline/ 
mastering. HORIZONTAL EDITING STUDIOS, 
Hollywood, (213) 461-4643. 


ARRIFLEX, ECLAIR, ANGENIEUX service and 
repair, modifications, mounts, lens repairs, Col- 
limation, through the lens projections—STEEN- 
BECK, sales and service. HERMAN GALLI 
CAMERA SERVICE, 6804 Melrose Ave., Holly- 
wood, CA 90038 (213) 931-4111. 


SUCCESSFUL XXX-rated producer- director 
available for university seminars on the little 
known aspects of his business. Write: WILLIAM 
HIGGINS PRODUCTIONS, 7985 W. Santa 
Monica BI. #212, West Hollywood, CA 90046. 
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SITUATIONS AVAILABLE 


RADIO-TV Jobs... Stations hiring nationwide: 
Free details: ‘Job Leads,’’ 1680-PD Vine, 
Hollywood, CA 90028. 


INTERNATIONAL, Professional Cinematog- 
raphers contacts desired—Australia, Saudi 
Arabia, China, Africa, Europe, Turkey, etc., 
wherever respective industrial, feature, film/ 
tape assignments lead. Write: International 
Communications Co., INTER/COM, 244 Thorn 
St. Sewickely, (Pgh.) PA 15143 USA. 


LENS REPAIR TECHNICIAN, Century Pre- 
cision Cine/Optics in North Hollywood, CA has 
an immediate opening for one or more qualified 
individuals. Experience on professional motion 
picture lenses (Angenieux, Canon, Zeiss, etc.) 
preferred, but we will consider qualified trainees 
with related experience such as 35mm SLR or 
instrument repair experience. Salary open, Call 
Bill Turner or Steve Manios collect at (213) 766- 
S715. 


PROFESSIONAL CAMERA REPAIR TECHNI- 
CIAN. Victor Duncan, Inc. has openings in Dallas 
for professional Camera repair technicians. 
Interested applicants should have a practical 
background in camera mechanics and optics. 
VDI offers a complete employee benefit pack- 
age and excellent working conditions. Salary 
commensurate with experience. Call Frank 
Marasco collect in Dallas, (214) 369-1165. 


SUPERVISORY Cinematography/EFP position 
available at award-winning broadcast pro- 
duction center. Requires strong 16mm shooting 
and editing skills (single and double system). 
Supervisory and EFP experience highly de- 
sirable. Must be able to demonstrate advanced 
production abilities through.examples of work. 
Salary mid to upper teens. Send credentials and 
work samples to: Lee O'Brien, Tele-production 
Center, University of Wisconsin-Green Bay, 
Green Bay, WI 54302 (work samples will be re- 
turned). Equal Opportunity Employer. 


MOTION PICTURE CAMERA TECHNICIAN. 
Alan Gordon Enterprises, Hollywood, CA is look- 
ing for qualified professional camera mechanics 
for 16mm/35mm equipment. Send resume to 
Sid Spalding, 1430 N. Cahuenga Blvd., Holly- 
wood, CA 90028. 


“MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED: INDEPENDENTLY-PRODUCED 
FILM (16mm) & VIDEO (3/4"), all genres, sub- 
jects, prefer shorts, for distribution to pay tele- 
vision systems by ICAP, non-profit organization: 
returns 75% of gross payments to artists. Send 
description of work to ICAP, 99 Prince Street, 
New York, NY 10012. 


$1000 reward for information leading to the ar- 
rest and conviction of Joseph Davidovitch and 
recovery of Steenbeck St. 1600, 
#17067006348 stolen from us 2/79. ROBERT 
VAN DYKE INC., 542 La Guardia PI., New York 
10012 (212) 982- 8868. 


FIRE footage— stock— all. types of fires and 
firemen—rescues, DON PODLAS (213) 860- 
4776. : 

STAGE FOR RENT: Complete 2,000 sq. ft. mo- 
tion picture process and audio-visual stage 
available. Only $25/hr, $150/day. Thirty-five 
minutes from downtown LA. White cyclorama 
30ft x 40ft with 16ft ceiling. 160 amps supply. 
Art department on premises. Any kind of 
equipment package available. Award-winning 
producer of educational and industrial films 
available as stage director. Call (213) 479-5833 
or (213) 341-3151. 


RENTALS 


MOTOROLA WALKIE-TALKIES, $25/day/unit. 
Discounts available for quantities or longterm 
rentals. (404) 353-1548. 


HOLLYWOOD editing equipment rentals at bar- 
gain rates. Also complete editorial services. 
CRAWFORD EDITORIAL, (213) 463-7939. 


NAGRAS FOR RENT: Nagra IVs @ $79 per 
week, Nagra Ills @ $54 per week. Call for infor- 
mation about Vegas, Sennheisers and other lo- 
cation sound equipment. SCHARFF COM- 
MUNICATIONS (914) 769-5087, Daily NYC de- 
livery. 


CINEMONTA/STEENBECK RENTALS, 
8-plate 16mm/35mm delivered to your prem- 
ises, KLM ASSOC., INC. West Coast (213) 931- 
6151, East Coast (301) 299-7259. 


KEM rentals in Hollywood. HORIZONTAL EDIT- 
ING STUDIOS (213) 461-4643. 


EDITING ROOM in New York City fully equipped 


including 6-plate Steenbeck. Low rates. (212) 
260-7669. 


Film Editing 


We supply all 
your needs. 


Sales, rental 
and service. 


0 CINEMONTA 
16 and 35mm 
Editing Tables 


O PAG Recorders 
and Mixers 


O Digital Counters 
0 Portable TV Stands 


Film Editing At It’s Best 


KLM Associates, Inc. 


Distributors of Quality Fifm Editing 
Equipment & Supplies 
11810 Charen Lane, Potomac, MD 20854 | 


(301) 299-7259 Telex 64249 
(213) 931-6151 West Coast 


The American Film Institute 


$340,000 
for 


grants 
in January 1980 


under the INDEPENDENT FILMMAKER PROGRAM 
funded by THE NATIONAL ENDOWMENT FOR THE ARTS 


Grants are made to individuals in amounts 
ranging from $500 to a maximum of $10,000. 
Proposals for any type of film project in 
16mm, 35mm, or video wili be considered; 
any U.S. citizen or permanent resident may 
apply. The deadline for submitting applica- 
tions is September 1, 1979. 


For applications, please contact: 


The Independent Filmmaker Program C 
The American Film Institute 

501 Doheny Road 

Beverly Hills, California 90210 
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side-mounted — 
amplifier 


U.S. Patent 
#D277,601 and 
Patents Pending 
for the improved 
features of this camera. 
Patent and trademarks 
in the U.S.A. and world-wide. 
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Model 


Frezzolini 
Frezzi-Flex 


THE WORLD'S FINEST 
16mm CINE CAMERAS 


now filming Olympic Sports, 
TV Prime-Time Series, 


rr-iga | Commercials, 


Illustrated. 


TVNews World-Wide. 


Frezzi ENEK@X 
High-Capacity Battery Packs 


This “Frezzi- Belt® ” Model 
F-12-7 It powers Ikegami 
Model "ariit8 Video Cameras. 


These are Model FBP Frezzi 
plug-in Battery 
Packs for the 
JVC CR-4400LU 
Videocassette 
Recorder. 


Less than 1 hour 
re-charge time with 
“Frezzi-Fastrw Chargers. 


Portable power for all video cameras, video 
recorders, and hand-held ‘“‘Frezzizs Lights. 


For information: (New Jersey 201) 427-1160 or (New York 212) 594-2294. 


Export Agents: 


Frezzolini 16mm ciné cameras & E.N.G. support equipment. Frezzolini Electronics Inc. 


Made in U.S.A. 


7 Valley St. Hawthorne, N.J. 07506 USA 


CINIEICIRIAIFIT, 11 Caesar Place, Moonachie, New Jersey 07074 USA (201) 939-0875 ¢ Cables: Cinecraft Moonachie © Telex: Cinecraft Moon TLX 13-8875 
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ALLAN Le WILLIAMS 


EASTMAN KCDAK COMPANY 
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When it comes w 
meeting all the demands 
of today’s roducers, 
Im labs can’t. 


most 


Superior film processing 
and printing will always be 
Number One at Byron. But 
producers need more. They 
need as many first-class 
professional services in one 
facility as is possible. It 
makes sense. It’s easier to 
maintain quality control 
when everything is under 
one roof. 

At Byron Motion Pictures 
you'll find two top-notch 
narration studios, complete 
withemix and looping 
facilities for film and video 
tape. 

Three screening rooms— 
one being a sophisticated 
mixing theatre and another 


which can handle a 
cinemascope feature for an 
audience of 50. Two elaborate 
conference rooms. Five fully- 
equipped editing rooms. 
Three fabulous music and 
effects libraries. And more. 

Twenty-four-at-a-time 
video cassette duplication 
capabilities. 

Film-to-tape transfers 
from Super 8, 16 or 35mm. 
And, a very unique tape-to- 
film transfer process known 
as Chromascan"". . unques- 
tionably, a transfer process 
that is light years away 
from those old kinescopic 
methods. 

Today’s producers need 


more than just a film lab 
from a film lab. That’s why 
there’s Byron. 


The producer’s laboratory. 


SERVICES: 

e PROCESSING & PRINTING OF 16MM, 
35MM @ SUPER 8MM PRINTING e COL- 
OR NEGATIVE e ECO e EF e MS e VIDEO 
NEWS FILM e KODACHROME PRINTS 

e FILM-TO-TAPE TRANSFER @ TAPE-TO- 
FILM TRANSFER (CHROMASCAN) 

e 1/2", 3/4", 1", 2" VIDEO TAPE e 3/4" 
CASSETTE DUPLICATION ¢ NARRATION 
e MIXING e EDITING e SCREENING 

e CONSULTATION 


vron 


COLOR-CORRECT™ CORRECT® 


65 K Street, Northeast 
Washington, D.C. 20002 
202/789-1100 
Professional Film and 
Video Tape Laboratories 


(A bove) Electros tatically-clean 
Negative Conforming Room 


(Left) Sony Professional D-100 
Video Tape Cassette Duplicators 


